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By Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
The merry brown hares came leaping, 
Over the crest of the hill, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
Under the moonlight still. 
Leaping late and early, 
Till under their bite and their tread 
The turnips, the wheat, and the barley, 
Lay cankered, and trampled and dead. 


A poacher’s widow sat sighing 
On the side of the white chalk bank, 
Where under the shade of the gloomy fir trees 
One spot in the field throve rank. 
She watched a long tuft of clover, 
Where rabbit or hare never ran ; 
For its black sour leaves covered over 
The blood of a murdered man. 
She thought of the dark plantation, 
And the hares and her husband’s blood, 
And the voice of her indignation 
Rose up to the heavens above. 


Tam long past wailing and whining— 
Ihave wept too much in my life; 

I've had twenty years of pining 
As a half-starved laborer’s wife. 

A laborer in a Christian country 
Where they cant of a Saviour’s name, 

And yet waste men’s lives like the vermins 
For a few more brace of game. 

There’s blood on your new foreign shrubs, squire ; 
There’s blood on your pointer’s feet ; 

There’s blood on the game you sell, squire, 
And there’s blood on the game you eat! 





ARROUGH RHYME ON A ROUGH MATTER. 


We quarreled like brutes, and who wonders? 
What self respect could we keep, 

Worse housed than your hacks and your pointers, 
Worse fed than your hogs and your sheep? 

Our daughters with base-born babies 
Have wandered away in their shame; 

If your misses had slept, squire, where they did, 
Your misses might have done the same, 

Can your lady patch hearts that are breaking 
With handfuls of coal and rice, 

Or by dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost price? 

You may tire of the Jail and the workhouse, 
And take to missions and schools, 

But you've run up a debt that will never be met 
By any of your penny-club rules, 

In the season of shame and sadness, 
In the dark and dreary day, 

When scrofula, gout, and madness 
Are eating your race away ; 

When to kennels and liveried varlets 
You have cast your daughters’ bread, 

And worn out with liquor and harlots, 
Your heir at your feet lies dead ; 

When your youngest, the mealy-mouthed rector, 
Lets your soul rot away to the grave, 

You may cringe and in vain shriek for mercy 
To that laborer you fancied your slave, 


She looked at the long tuft of clover, 
And wept till her heart grew light; 

And at last, when her passion was over, 
Went wandering into the night. 

But the merry brown hares came leaping, 
Over the upland still, 

W here the clover and corn lay sleeping 
On the side of the white chalk bill. 
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SIDE-LLIGHTS ON THE SHORTER WORKDAY DEMAND. 


By FRANK K, Foster, Editor Liberator. 


When millions of people, distributed through- 
out the civilized world, are striving for a spe- 
cific objective point, it may fairly be assumed 
that the thought forces impelling them are 
worthy of being dignified by the name of a 
philosophy. 

It does not necessarily follow that each unit 
in the mass of a popular movement is a philoso- 
pher. The soldier may aim his rifle truly and 
be ignorant of the strenuous statesmanship 
placing him on the battlefield. The mason who 
helped lay the foundation of St. Peters, possibly 
had no glimpse of the grandeur of the architect’s 
conception. Not every sans culotte could 
rightly define “liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity.”’ 

But every great objective manifestation has a 
subjective, an astral body as it were, which is 
in verity its most impressive feature, and 
though the psychic vision be denied to most of 
us. Yet we may be sure that if we only had 
eyes to see, this inner structure is there to be 
seen. 

We say we know a friend. What is it we 
know? We recognize his outward physical 
semblance, the shape of his features, the color 
of his eyes or hair, the sound of his voice, his 
trick of speech and gesture and gait. If absent, 
we may recognize his handwriting, the turn of 
a phrase, his expressed opinion on a given sub- 
ject. If we hear of an act done, noble or 
otherwise, we may say: “Its just like B——.”’ 

But after all, what part of the man is it that 
we know from these superficial tokens? The 
real man dates back beyond ourken. Heredity 
has shaped the convolutions of his brain, in- 
grained his instincts, refined or brutalized his 
nerves. Environment has coated him with a 
surface veneer, probably labeled him Mahom- 
medan or Christian, but as Heintzman wrote of 
the prostitute, he has all the generations of men 
back of him and he is what he is as a result of a 
thousand subtle influences which we can not 
perceive. 

As in the individual unit, so in the collective 
individual, which we call society, and in the in- 
dustrial, political or social expression of collec- 
tive activity. It is this puzzling inner ‘reason 
for things” which is to be sought for in expla- 
nation of external phenomena. 

Now, take the open, apparent fact of the 
wide-spread organized movement for the shorter 
workday. Ask the first trade unionist you 
meet, ‘‘ Why the shorter workday?” 


He may reply, truthfully, ‘‘Oh, because it’s a 
good thing.”’ 

Question him further: “Why is it a good 
thing?’’? Very likely the answer will be, ‘Uh, 
it will put the unemployed at work, and pro. 
ductive processes have been so improved that 
we must reduce the hours of labor to give 
all a chance.”’ 

**So far, so good,’’ you say to him, “ but if 
wages are paid out of the product of labor, 
why reduce the amount of production? Why 
not rather try to get for the laborer his proper 
share of production, and thus the more pro- 
duced the more to be divided and the greater 
the laborer’s share and consequently the better 
off himself and family ?”’ 

Just about at this point there is liable to bea 
hitch in the argument, and while you will prob- 
ably not shake your fellow unionist’s faith in 
the shorter-hour movement, because he can 
point to the fact that high wages and short 
hours go together, the inner reason for this 
condition of affairs is not so plainly evident. 

Suppose we dig down a bit and see if we can 
find the working philosophy which will give us 
the key to the mystery. 

Social progress, in its last analysis, comes 
from the awakened volition, or WILL POWER, of 
the masses. Indifference and ignorant submis- 
sion to an existing order never broke a shackle 
or won a battle. 

In order that men shall exert themselves for 
an object they must first desire that object. It 
follows that the measure of activity displayed 
by the average man will be in direct proportion 
to his wants. If he wants only the kind ofa 
living which is necessary to support an animal 
existence, that is the standard of living he will 
have, and be content with. Thus in countries 
where long hours of labor prevail the accepted 
standard of living for the masses is coarse food, 
the cheapest of clothing, and little recreation 
or use of the articles which appeal to the higher 
faculties—such as books, pictures, etc. 

The standard of living is the measure of civil- 
ization. Our American capitaliste who, in their 
eagerness to make money, draw upon the reser- 
voirs of cheap labor in Europe or elsewhere for 
workers in the.sweatshops, mines, coke regions 
or railroads, inject into our body politic a dit 
tinctly lower standard of civilization, with the 
lower standard of living, the standard of 
wooden shoes, of polyandry, refuse fare and 
illiteracy. It is not that the labor of these men 
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js not worth more than they receive, but that 
their standard of living is such that, until their 
volition for better things is aroused (a slow 
process), they will work for the wages which 
will procure for them the living they have been 
accustomed to receive. 

It thus follows that it is not commonly the 
yalue of what is produced which chiefly deter- 
mines the wage rate, but the nature and degree 





transformation. Every awakened conscious. 
ness, every independent thought, every devel- 
oped faculty, has lent its contributory influence, 
but it is not too much to claim that there is one 
element in the equation of more importance 
than almost any other in lifting up the standard 
of living, and that is the element of leisure. 
And by leisure we of course mean ‘‘assured”’ 
leisure, not enforced idleness, which is not 
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TEMPLE OF MUSIC.—PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The Pan-American Exposition will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., commencing May 1, 1901, and promises to be the 


most artistic creation ever produced on this continent. 


The Temple of Music here illustrated is one of the 


most beautiful of the buildings, having an auditorium seating 2,200 persons, and containing one of the largest 


and finest organs ever built in the United States. 


of the wants of the workers, as embodied in 
their customary mode of living. 

It is just here that we begin to see the inside 
forces which are at work shaping and molding 
the lives of the wage-earners, the thousand and 
one influences which differentiate the fairly- 
paid and independent short-hour unionist and 
the meagrely-paid, servile, !ong-hour laborer. 

It isa far cry from the latter to the former, 
and many things must be taken into considera- 
tion if we are to find the real causes of the 





infrequently as demoralizing as are excessively 
long hours; but that portion of time which re- 
mains for the wage-earner to use as he sees fit 
after he has expended the customary part of 
the day in the pursuit of a livelihood. 

And note here that the gain to the wage- 
earner in assured leisure by the reduction of 
the length of the working day from ten to 
eight hours is far greater than at first appears. 
Charles Lamb once wrote: “I have lived fifty 
years, but if I take from those years the time I 
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have lived for others but little remains.”” Even 
so with the workman, who must expend all his 
waking hours in, as Carlyle puts it, “grinding in 
the mill of industry.”’ His real life, that which 
he: has full use and control of, under a 10-hour 
day, is short indeed. A gain of two hours of 
assured leisure is not alone a reduction of his 
working day by one-fifth; it is the lengthening 
of his real life in a far greater degree, probably 
the doubling of the time in which he is a free 
man. 

And this is the dynamic force of the shorter- 
hour movement: It brings into the daily exist- 
ence of millions an element of freedom which 
was not before possessed by them. It has 
little to do with the case that many of them 
may not at once employ this freedom to its 
utmost utility. They must needs learn to use 
time as they must learn to use tools, or money, 
or strength, by experience. That the average 
man does learn, does develop his higher facul- 
ties, his social aspirations, his intellectual pow- 
ers, by means of assured leisure, is as certain as 
a mathematical axiom. 

And with this development comes the in- 
crease in the demand for the amenities of 
civilization, for comforts in the home, for bet- 
ter clothing, for books and music and pictures, 
for travel and scientific research, the general 
reaching out for those things which make life 
better worth living, but all of which need time 
for their use and enjoyment. 

By this increase in wants and desires on the 
part of the wage-earner there ensues a gigantic 
commercial stimulus, a market is created for 
products of many kinds which under a system 
of long hours there is no demand for. This is 
the vital economic side of the shorter-hour 
movement, for great numbers of men and 
women are put to work by each addition to 
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the customary standard of living among the 
masses. 

Our unionist was therefore correct when he 
said that a reduction in the length of the work- 
ing day would give employment to the unem- 
ployed, but it is quite likely that he was in 
error in attributing this result to the dimi- 
nution of production by those already at 
work. 

The reduction of the length of the working 
day by one-fifth does not imply that production 
is thereby decreased one-fifth, or indeed that it 
will be materially decreased at all. While it is 
true that one may point to a specific machine 
moving so many revolutions a minute and may 
say thatin a given number of hours its capacity 
is so and so, yet in considering the total aggre- 
gate of production, the factors of efficiency, 
invention—always increased by shortening the 
normal workday—may confidently be relied 
upon to in a large measure offset the decrease 
which would otherwise follow. 

Necessarily there is a point at which this bal- 
ancing force of greater efficiency, more ingen- 
ious inventions, will cease to operate, but 
industrial conditions plainly indicate that this 
point has not been reached where the 8-hour 
day has been achieved. 

May we not then, in conclusion, fairly claim 
that it is what may be called the subjective side 
of the shorter-hour movement which is of great- 
est value, that character shaping and level 
raising inner potency which makes men fuller 
orbed and larger facultied ; that gain of time 
which brings with it not only the wider oppor- 
tunity, but the ambition to make the most of it; 
that opening of the eyes of the soul to the new 
heaven and the new earth awaiting the burden- 
bearers whenever they shall have discovered 
their own possibilities ? 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 
By THOMAS REECE. 


LONDON, October 11, 1900.—Yes, thanks, we 
are getting over the excitement very nicely. 
Of course elections are busy times, generally 
speaking, but I can’t say they have a powerful 
interest for me. I'll tell you what I do enthuse 
over—the steady growth of a good trade union. 
It does me proud to see membership and finan- 
ces going ahead like “one o’clock,” as our 
grandfathers used to say. To some people the 
contemplation of trade union statistics is but a 
dull, stodgy thing. To me the figures are full of 


life. But the elections! Once or twice I con- 
fess, I felt a spark of the popular enthusiasm 
fireme up. Once was when I was waiting to 
hear if John Burns had got returned again. A 
campaign of vindictiveness and calumny was 
entered into in his constituency, Battersea, by 
the Government party. Jack, you know, was 
and is a fervent “pro-Boer,” and he has 
converted many in Battersea to his views of 
the war. Consequently, although every lie 
that could be hatched by the fecund mind 
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of his opponent was spread in vain, he got 
home with an increased majority. 

Then there was the time, a few days later, 
when Keir Hardie wrested a seat from a 
“Liberal” jingo—the fire-eating, loose-living, 
hard-drinking, concession- hunting blackguard, 
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the $500 from Andrew Carnegie towards his 
election expenses some years ago. 

Then there was Richard Bell’s sensational 
victory at Derby, where he won a seat from a 
conservative. Outside the holy of holies of the 
labor movement Bell is looked up to as the 
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Pritchard Morgan. Any one who knows as 


‘coming man in the British labor movement. 


much about Morgan as I do will glory in his 


defeat, He was a man to whom the word “ con- 
silence” meant absolutely nothing. Whatever 
We may think of Hardie, as a practical labor 
leader, he is, at least, straight. The only thing 
Which his detractors (and their name is legion) 
have been able to rake up is his acceptance of 





This is no discredit to those men who have al- 
ready arrived. Insidesome of the inner cliques, 
however, there is a tendency to regard Bell as 
a bit of a failure. Why, I can not for the life 
of me make out. Can it be because he has a 
habit where possible of settling labor disputes 
right off the reel instead of letting them drag 
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on for months, when the chance of ultimate 
victory is vague and scanty ? 

I am curious to watch how these three men, 
Burns, Bell and Hardie, work together in the 
new house. Each has a strongly developed 
individuality and a powerful supporting organ- 
ization. The two latter have weekly papers in 
which they can voice themselves, and when it 
comes to platform work each is a capable and 
convincing speaker. Each has worked hard— 
Burns as an engineer, Bell as a railroad-train 
conductor and Hardie as a coal miner. It will 
be saying a good deal, but there arein my opin- 
ion not many men in the Commons who are the 
equals of any one of them in personal force. 

Four other labor members have been returned, 
but as they act and vote with the old Liberal 
party invariably they are as uninteresting as 
the mere items of a great party always are. 
Two notable defeats I have to chronicle. Fred 
Maddison has lost his seat at Sheffield. The 
one-time compositor ranged himself with the 
pro-Boer ‘ Liberals,” and the workingmen of 
Sheffield have slung him out of his old seat. 

John Havelock Wilson has also lost his posi- 
tion as member for Middleborough. Thesecre- 
tary (or is it president?) of the Seamen’s and 
Firemen’s Union always worked with the ‘‘ Lib- 
eral” crowd, but Middleborough will know 
him no more. One thing is certain: Wilson is 
an able fellow and knows the men who go down 
to the sea in ships through and through. The 
union is, however, in a bad way, and he will be 
able to spend his time now wholly in catering 
for its requirements. 

So much for the elections. In the middle of 
the busy times we have Charles Lindley over 
here on a visit. Everyone in Scandinavia 
knows Lindley. The Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration there is a well-knit organization, and I 
am not going too far when I say this is largely 
the result of Lindley’s work. Although only 
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over here from Paris en route for home, he 
found time to address some meetings, and 
in his excellent English drove home hard 
truths about labor organization. Especially is 
he struck with the backward condition of trade 
union consolidation amongst ship, dock, wharf 
and riverside workers here. 

Labor troubles are down to a minimum, but 
not anirreducible minimum. The railway men 
generally are quiet again, and the few colliery 
disputes have been settled amicably. 

Copious statistics are to hand from the labor 
department of the board of trade on wages and 
hours of Jabor in 1899. As is usual with these 
governmental returns, the figures are months 
old, but still they yield some useful food for 
reflection. Work was more plentiful in 1899 
than in 1898, and 1,175,576 individuals (exclus- 
ive of farm laborers, seamen and railwaymen) 
received increased wages. The rise was equal 
to $575,000 per week. Already, however, 1900 
has excelled this. Up till August nearly a mil- 
lion people had obtained increases, the total 
value being equal to $750,000 per week. 

Another return shows the wages and earnings 
of the farm hands of the United Kingdom. It 
tells us that since 1850 the average increase in 
weekly cash wages paid on representative farms 
in this country has been equal to 48 per cent. 
During the last five years the advance has been 
very marked. This year the advance has been 
made at the most rapid rate of all, the steady 
migration of permanent laborers to more pay- 
ing branches of industry, the gradual disappear- 
ance of the casual worker and the elimination 
of women and children as field hands, all being 
aiding factors. Even in the highly paid agri- 
cultural districts more men are wanted. 

I can not close without a mention that that 
ridiculous and scurvy affair, the National “ Free 
Labor” Association, is holding its annual “ con- 
gress.”’ Itis an uncleanly thing. 





CONGRESSIONAL IMPRESSIONS. 
By SIDNEY J. KENT. 


The Thirty-third (British) Trade Union Con- 
gress has passed into history. Thirty years ago 
it represented a very limited constituency and 
a still more limited influence. Today it repre- 
sents some two millions of workers and essays 
to give voice to the aspiration and appeals and 
protests of the toilers of the entire United King- 
dom. Its influence today is indeed far-reaching. 
Many of its demands have long since passed 
jnto law or become the custom of the land. 


The 8-hour day and the half-holiday on Satur- 
day in that country are now quite generally 
observed, especially the latter, and the benefits 
accruing in the municipalization of many public 
utilities are no longer questioned. 

In Huddersfield, where the congress was held, 
we found that not only does the city own its 
own water, gas and electricity, public parks, 
baths, street railways, etc., but like many 
other cities in Great Britain, it is entering into 
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competition with the landlord, and up to the 
present time has built some one hundred and 
eighty (180) workingmen’s houses. 

All these things have been largely brought 
about through the congress, for in this body 
sits 12 members of parliament, propably some 


a most wonderful change in the people of Great 
Britain. And this is true, especially of the men 
and women engaged in those trades that long 
ago gained the shorter workday. To this has 
been supplemented the experience and knowl- 
edge gained in the meeting room, in the bargain- 
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sixty or eighty members of city councils, and 
almost as many justices of the peace, or magis- 
trates. 

The deliberations of this body are marked by 
& dignity, decorum and intelligence that can 
not be surpassed by any deliberative body that 
Ihave ever seen. The system of public schools 
inaugurated some thirty years ago has wrought 





ing with the employer, in the advantage of travel 
and interchange of views. For the leaders of 
most of the organizations in the congress attend 
the annual international conferences of their 
respective trades which are held at various 
points on the continent, previously selected ; so 
that not only are they conversant with the con- 
ditions of their craft in their own country, but 
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in ether countries as well. And so there has 
grown up a body of strong, intelligent and 
broad-minded men, devoid of that provincial 
bias that in the past has given rise to those 
national prejudices that have proved such a 
barrier to that fraternity of feeling so essential 
to peace and good will, among men and among 
nations. 

The programme of the congress consisted of 
resolutions submitted by the various organiza- 
tions comprising the congress and also of recom- 
mendations prepared by the parliamentary 
committee who sit in conference for six days in 
advance of the opening of the convention. The 
parliamentary committee consists of twelve 
men selected by vote of the congress. This 
committee looks after all the legislation pertain- 
ing to labor, prepares bills and carries out as 
far as possible all the recommendations and 
resolutions of the parent body. 

The meeting held at Huddersfield this year, 
and of which I had the honor of attending as one 
of the two fraternal delegates representing the 
American Federation of Labor, was especially 
interesting and consisted of resolutions pertain- 
ing to: Old age pensions; fair wages in govern- 
ment employment; workmen’s compensation 
for injuries; compulsory arbitration; mine and 
river regulation ; co-operation and trades union- 
ism; postoffice reform; civil rights in post- 
office ; inspection of steam engines and boilers ; 
workmen’s cheap trains; amendment to factory 
acts ; housing of the working classes and taxing 
of land values; 8-hour day; child labor and 
Labor Day. 

Among the various agencies working as aux- 
iliaries to the congress are the Women’s Trade 
Union League, among whose prominent work- 
ers stands Lady Dilke, wife of Sir Charles Dilke. 
This lady spends her large wealth and gives her 
time and talent in behalf of the women toilers 
of Great Britain. She is surrounded with quite 
a band of wealthy and refined women, who 
spend a large part of their time among the fac- 
tory people and in their homes, many of which 
are hovels. What to do with the workers in 
the phosphorous industries, afflicted with that 
terrible disease known as ‘‘phossy jaw,” is a 
serious question. To have their teeth drop out 
and their jaws rot, is a part of the penalty paid 
by many young girls who to live must work in 
theseindustries. Thousands of other girls there 
are, who sacrifice their lives or constitutions 
through lead poisoning, for the privilege of 
existing. 

All these things are taken up by the league, 
which has done much to ameliorate the condi- 
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tion of the women, but, alas, how hard it is, 
even in countries claiming Christian civiliza- 
tion to obtain laws that will protect the lives 
and advance the welfare of working men, 
women and children. The battle between hu- 
manity and commercialism sometimes seems a 
very unequal contest. 

Another auxiliary is the Labor Representa- 
tion Committee, whose sole business is to look 
after labor representation in Parliament, in the 
city councils, upon the boards of education and 
magisterial benches. That they have met with 
gratifying success is attested by the number of 
labor representatives now occupying positions 
in all these bodies. 

Another association that is doing much effect- 
ual work in securing cheaper transportation for 
the workers is the Workmen’s Cheap Train 
Association. 

One very interesting feature in connection 

with this convention was the splendid support 
given it by the various classes of people. Lord 
and lady, bishop and layman, public official 
and employer, all seemed to vie with each other 
in giving substantial recognition to the claims 
of labor. Not only did the mayor of Hudders- 
field deliver an address of welcome to the dele- 
gates in which he accorded high praise to the 
justice of the toiler’s demands, but he opened 
his house and grounds to them and gave a most 
elaborate entertainment to his guests. The 
same things may be said of Sir James Woodhull, 
the borough member, Sir Hildred Carlisle, him- 
self a wealthy manufacturer, Mr. Thompson, 
the great weaver, and many others. The 
guests were royally entertained throughout 
the entire week by Huddersfield and its public 
men. 
On the Sunday preceding the opening of the 
Congress, special sermons on labor matters 
were preached in all the churches. And in 
passing I desire to refer to the substantial 
recognition given myself and collegue as the 
representatives of the American workers. 

At nearly all the entertainments given, we 
were accorded positions of honor, and the stars 
and stripes were given especial prominence. 
The warm feeling exhibited towards us as 
Americans was every where apparent and what- 
ever may be the basis of such sentiment on the 
part of ‘‘my lord” or ‘ my lady,” there is no 
question that among the organizations of labor 
it isa sincere fraternal feeling, recognizing a8 
they do that the workers of all nations have & 
common purpose, and in a large measure com- 
mon disabilities, no matter what the kind of 
government under which they live. 
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One of the resolutions passed by the Con- 
gress expressed good will and fraternal feeling 
towards the workers of France, and deplored 
the spirit shown by certain newspapers tending 
to create bad feeling between the two peoples. 
This resolution is as follows: 

“The Congress deeply regrets that portions 
of the British and French press frequently use 
irritating and dangerous language towards the 
governments and peoples of these countries, 
and learns with satisfaction that arrangements 
are being made for the presentation of a frater- 
nal address from British to French workmen at 
a great demonstration in Paris, and authorizes 
the president of the Congress to sign the ad- 


dress on behalf of the Congress, and appoint 
two members of the Congress to accompany 
the deputation to the demonstration in Paris.” 

Nothing more need be said to show the broad 
humanitarianism underlying the British labor 
movement. And the action of the British 
Trade Union Congress and of the American 
Federation of Labor in exchanging fraternal 
delegates will mark an epoch in the industrial 
world and should universal peace be ever con- 
summated, it will be largely through such 
agencies as these. Let us hope that they are 
the harbingers of a better day, when the sword 
shall remain sheathed and reason and justice 
shall sway the councils of nations and of men. 





THE DOMINION TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 


By W. D. 


As fraternal delegate elected by the last con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
to the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 
it may be in order to give the readers of the 
FEDERATIONIST some idea of the workings of 
that organization and a brief account of the 
trade union movement in Canada. 

The Congress was held in the city of Ottawa, 
from the 18th to the 22d of September. I ar- 
rived there on the evening previous to the 
opening of the Congress, and attended its ses- 
sions until the close. I was kindly and courte- 
ously received and treated with the highest 
respect by the delegates to this Congress. The 
Congress compares more nearly to our State 
Federations than it does to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as the object of the Congress 
is to secure legislation for the workers, and it 
does not deal with any trade disputes or deter- 
mine questions that may arise between the 
various organizations. It is composed of dele- 
gates from the various labor organizations of 
Canada, most of which are affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. The attend- 
ance at the Congress showed the workers 
throughout the Dominion to be very well or- 
ganized, when we consider the vast territory 
over which they are scattered. There were 
delegates in attendance from the Provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia, covering the territories from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The workers of 
Canada are confronted with the same condi- 
tions as those of the United States. They are, 
like us, a cosmopolitan people, having workers 
of all nationalities to contend with, and, if any- 
thing, I would say the situation is a harder one 
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to meet in Canada than in the United States, 
for in all our gatherings of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor we have always been able to 
discuss our matters in the English language, 
while in the Dominion Congress there are two 
languages spoken, that of French and English, 
and two secretaries are necessary, one for each 
language,and the resolutions and addresses have 
to be translated; but Ifound the Frenchmen 
just as earnest and sincere, and, if anything, 
more enthusiastic than the English-speaking 
delegates in pushing the work of organiza- 
tion. 

The work of this Congress was very inter- 
esting and their actions attracted the attention 
not only of the workers but of the business 
people and politicians of the entire Dominion. 
The question of independent political action 
came before this convention for a decision as 
to what course the organized workers in the 
future should pursue. A resolution was intro- 
duced instructing the organized workers, in 
such communities as they found themselves 
strong enough, to nominate their candidates 
for Parliament upon an independent labor 
ticket. The discussion upon this subject was 
keen and the entire matter handled very intel- 
ligently, and after a half-a-day’s debate the 
resolution was carried in favor of independent 
political action, and the President of the Con- 
gress, Mr. Ralph Smith, was selected to head 
the party and contest for Dominion Parliament 
from British Columbia, where he now holds a 
seat in the Provincial Parliament. Following 
the decision upon independent political action, 
came the report from the credential committee 
upon the credentials of the delegates from the 
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Canadian Socialist League. This brought on 
another hot discussion, but the credentials 
were rejected by an overwhelming vote, many 
of the delegates stating that they were working 
shoulder to shoulder in the political field with 
the members of this league, but they consid- 
ered this a trades union congress and opposed 
the seating of the representatives of any po- 
litical party. 

The reports of the officers and executive 
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established, and a monthly labor gazette is 
being published by that bureau ; the first issue 
of this publication was given to the public 
while the Congress was in session. It is one of 
the best publications of the kind we have ever 
seen, copying to a great extent after that one 
published by the New Zealand bureau, and 
there is no doubt that it will be very beneficial 
to the labor movement in the future. All the 
inspectors and reporters in the various depart- 
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EON ON POPE WBEMBEME 


W. D. MAHON, 


GENERAL PRESIDENT STREET CAR EMPLOYES AND FRATERNAL DELEGATE TO THE DOMINION 
OF CANADA TRADE UNION CONGRESS, 1900. 


committees from the different provinces 
showed good results as the work of the past 
year. The workers of Winnipeg had sent one 
of their members, A. W. Puttee, a printer, 
to the Dominion Parliament, and good re- 
sults had attended this action. The bill 
granting the government employes the rate of 
wages current in the various districts had been 
passed, and inspectors appointed by the gov- 
ernment to see that the law was observed and 
enforced. The sweating system, as far as gov- 
ernment work is concerned, has been wiped 
out of existence. A bureau of labor has been 


ments of the bureau of labor have been selected 
from the members of organized labor. 

Reports show that the government concilia- 
tion and arbitration act has been passed and 
also an act to incorporate the trade unions of 
the Dominion. 

Another matter that I could not pass over 
without making mention of is that the labor 
gazette and all other matters published by the 
Bureau of Labor, bear the union label of the 
International Typographical Union. 

Another matter that will no doubt seem t 
the workers of the United States as unwise 
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action is that our Canadian brothers are de- 
manding compulsory arbitration. The act 
passed the lower house last year, but was de- 
feated in the upper, and the Congress this year 
again renewed their demands for the passage of 
the same. 

The Congress in electing its officers elects a 
president, vice-president and secretary for the 
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Dominion Congress, and then elects an execu- 
tive committee from each province to look after 
the work of legislation in their respective terri- 
tories. Among the other officers elected our 
old friend, David Carey, who represented the 
Dominion Congress as their fraternal delegate 
at Detroit, was again elected to that position 
and will represent them at Louisville. 





A PLAIN TALK TO PLAIN PEOPLE. 
By Cuas. F. STUBBS. 


It is Sunday. There is a fierce storm raging 
without. Iam ina reminiscent mood. Sitting 
here in my humble home, my thoughts drift 
back into the past, and I think of the great 
industrial wrongs that exist in our land. I 
think of how for over a quarter of a century I 
have worked hard, but what have I got to show 
of all the wealth my labor has helped to pro- 
duce? My house rent is due, and when paid 
there will be little money left for living ex- 
penses. If, after long years of hard work, the 
wage earner can only just exist something 
must be wrong. What is it? The rainbow 
chasers say it is the system that is wrong, and 
if we will vote for their candidates they will 
put the capitalist off the earth. Change the 
system, they say, and then all will be well and 
peace with plenty will be ours. We don’t want 
to bother with trade unions, they say, as we 
are now only wasting time; that we don’t 
know what is best for the worker anyway; 
give them our votes and they will do the rest. 
All this may sound plausible enough to some 
superficial minds, but we should remember that 
great reforms do not come in a day; that all 
the improvements in the laborer’s condition 
that have been secured have come through the 
trade union, and that the probabilities are that 
the wage worker in the future, as in the past, 
will be terribly deceived if he places his hopes 
in any political party, old or new. 

The past year has been one of importance to 
trade unionists. Many strikes have taken 
place and success has not always crowned the 
efforts of the strikers, but the whole world is 
growing to recognize the fact that the cause of 
labor is one of justice and humanity. With the 
great corporations and combinations on every 
hand and the greater part of the wealth of the 


nation in their hands what is left to the worker 
but to meet organization with organization ? 
Now, Mr. Non-unionist, I want a little plain 
talk with you. Why do you brag that you get 
the union wage and don’t have to belong to the 
union to do so? Don’t you know that it is the 
union that made it possible for you to get such 
a wage? And did you ever stop and think that 
you are a non-unionist because you are too 
mean to pay dues and help keep the wage up, 
or too cowardly to join the union from fear of 
the boss? Did you ever think what a contempt- 
ible cur you are anyway? Now, Mr. Non- 
unionist, be a man; join the union of your craft 
and help to push the good cause along. Get 
into line so you can. look your fellow-men in 
the face and say, I am a man, and my children 
shall never have it said to them that their father 
wasascab. Come in with us, we want you all. 
Don’t delay, but come now. 
*' Well, Mr. Union man, a few words with you. 
Don’t think just because you are a member and 
your dues are paid that your whole duty is done. 
You should remember that your anion has meet- 
ings, and they do business at these meetings that 
may interest you. Anyway, it is your duty to 
be there. Committees areappointed ; questions 
of vital importance come up, and you should be 
there to register your vote. In fact, if you are 
a union man be one in every way. Do your 
duty as a member. Attend your meetings. 
Study the labor question. See that the union 
label is on all the goods you buy. Don’t patron- 
ize dealers who carry scab goods in stock. Be 
a worker in the grand movement for the organ- 
ization of labor. You will then be doing your 
duty. If we would gain industrial harmony we 
must work all together and in the interests of 
all. Each for all and all for each. 





THE DISINHERITED. 


They cluster at every corner; 
They wearily pace the land; 

Their starving eyes devour each loaf; 
They stretch the begging hand. 





They bake, and others have eaten; 
They burn, but others are warm ; 

They build, but others are unsheltered, 
And bare to the pitiless storm. 
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ENGLISH HOSTILITY TO INJUNCTIONS. 


Omnibus injunctions against trade union- 
ists, an invention of American judges estab- 
lished by corporate wealth, have recently 
been attempted in England,and the attempt 
has excited widespread indignation, not 
only among the organized workers, but 
also among conservative lawyers and inde- 

_ pendent editors. 

We have too long submitted to the out- 
rageous perversion of law and equity in the 
interest of plutocracy, and it is our impera- 
tive duty to compel Congress to ‘‘ reform al- 
together’’ the inexcusable practice, which 
treats organized workmen worse than the 
vilest criminals are treated in depriving 
them of trial by jury and punishing them 

twice for the same offense, even when an 
offense is committed. 
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The English workmen have watched the 
growth of the abuse in this country and 
they are determined to nip it in the bud, 
The situation which has arisen in Great 
Britain is instructive to us all. 

The facts, briefly set forth, are as follows: 
Picketing is deemed illegal in Great Brit- 
aip. The Court of Appeal has decided in 
a late and famous ease that strikers or their 
sympathizers may not watch or beset a 
party or shop with the object of inducing 
or persuading workmen to stay away and 
refrain from taking the places vacated by 
the former. No distinction is made be- 
tween threats and moral suasion, between 
intimidation and appeal to reason and gen- 
erous sentiment. All picketing, in a word, 
is prohibited. Under the law as it now 
stands an injunction was recently obtained 
from Justice Farwell, of the High Court, 
restraining the officers of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants from watching 
and besetting non union workmen employed 
upon a certain railway during a strike. 
Subsequently the justice modified his order, 
at the instance of the railway attorneys, 
holding the Amalgamated Society itself pe- 
cuniarily liable for the acts of its officers 
and agents. 

This liability the trade unions deny, and 
the action of Justice North is unprecedented. 
Whilethe English law provides for the organ- 
ization of labor bodies, it deprives them of 
the privileges of incorporation, and this re- 
striction would carry with it (and has been 
held to carry) a restriction of liabilities. 
The extended injunction wholly ignored the 
difference between corporations and socie- 
ties enjoying none of the corporate benefits. 
The justice says that, should labor bodies 
capable of owning great wealth and exercis- 
ing large powers escape liability, they could 
oppress and victimize employers with im- 
punity, since the officers and agents directly 
enjoined are men of small means and can 
not be held in damages in case of deliberate 
injury. This reasoning shows that Great 
Britain has not yet dreamed of using the 
injunction as it is used in our country. 
Here, the judge names a few workmen, and, 
in one sweeping clause, adds all unknown 
parties directly or indirectly concerned in 
the difficulty. Pecuniary compensation 
for alleged injuries to employers is not, and 
of course, ought not to be resorted to, but 4 
violation of the judicial order is punishable 
by imprisonment as contempt of court. 
This is far worse even than an attempt at 
enforcing pecuniary liability, for the latter 
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has to be determined, as to the amount, in a 
regular proceeding, and the employer must 
prove that he has been damaged and estab- 
lish the extent of the damage. The pre- 
yious American plan permits arbitrary 
punishment by the court. 

So conservative a journal as the London 
Spectator mildly protests against government 
by injunction, saying that the courts must 
be very careful and that Englishmen do 
not want injunctions used, ‘‘as in America, 
at every labor dispute.’’ As in America! 
Monarchial, aristocratic and imperial Eng- 
land objecting to a practice so common in 
free, democratic, decentralized America! 
Isn’t this enough to cause us to hang our 
heads in shame and humiliation? 

And here is what that Tory organ, the 
Suturday Review, of London, in an article 
on the recklessness and arrogance of cor- 
porate wealth in the United States, has to 
say about our present situation. ‘‘The 
deeper lesson of democracy in the United 
States appears to be, that it is idle to estab- 
lish political equality in an element of so- 
cial inequality. Because, in America as 
everywhere else, the great force is wealth ; 
for that reason wealth has got hold of gov- 
ernment ; democracy, in the present state 
of manners and morals, means Plutocracy. 
It is so in France; it is so, to an increasing 
extent, in England, and even.in Germany ; 
only, in these latter countries there is still 
a counterpoise, in aristocratic and mon 
archic institutions dating from an earlier 
age. Political conditions in the United 
States are the reflex of social conditions; 
and political reform, to be effective, must 
involve and be a symptom of a profounder 
change in economic conditions, in manners 
and in morals.’’ 

In truth, government by injunction is 
the most impudent assertion of plutocratic 
power, and organized labor must fight it 
tooth and nail. 

It is plutocracy which denies to Ameri- 
can workmen their constitutional rights. 

It is plutocracy which assumes that every 
striker, every boycotter and every sympa- 
thizer with aggrieved labor is necessarily 
actuated by criminal intents and purposes. 

Whatever social and economic reform 


may ultimately be found necessary to pre- 
vent the intrenchment of plutocracy in the 
United States and the destruction of indus- 
trial and personal liberty, resistance to the 
misuse of the writ of injunction is an im- 
mediate duty and necessity. 

The apologists and lackeys of plutocracy 


have the audacity to accuse all opponents 
of government by injunction of favoring 
‘free riot.’”? According to this logic to 
demand trial by jury for burglars and 
murderers is to advocate free burglary and 
free murder. 

Familiarity with evils has a tendency to 
breed indifference to them. People learn 
to ‘‘tolerate the intolerable,’’ and not only 
eternal vigilance but increasing organiza- 
tion and agressive agitation, is the price of 
equal rights and equal freedom. They are 
the essentials to the enforcement of justice 
to all men, the goal to the attainment of 
which our movement is directed. 


JOINT BARGAINING AND CONCILIATION. 

We have before us a very interesting 
pamphlet written by Mr. Herman Justi, 
Commissioner of the Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. It is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on the moreenlightened 
and humane methods by which to arrive at 
an adjustment of the relations between the 
workers and their employers. According 
to our observation and experience, the 
writer’s statements deserve more than pass- 
ing consideration, and his expressed sym- 
pathy with the methods of labor organiza- 
tions stands in strong contrast to the igno- 
rant and often brutal antagonism of a large 
part of the employing class in their attitude 
towards the trade unions, their officers, 
representatives, and the much abused busi- 
ness agent or walking delegate. 

We are not now clear as to how long Mr. 
Justi has held his present opinions regard- 
ing this method of joint bargaining and con- 
ciliation, as a means of adjusting disputes 
or differences; nor is it material to the 
matter under consideration, except to call 
attention to the fact that the unions in 
every trade, including the miners, have 
for years, yea, years before the light of 
reason dawned upon the employers, urged 
that the workers have the right to organize 
for their own protection ; and that all mat- 
ters in dispute, before a rupture, a strike 
or lockout should be inaugurated, and 
with the view to avoid either, the repre- 
sentatives of the organized workers and the 
representatives of the employers should 
meet, and, in a conciliatory spirit, endeavor 
to bring about amicable relations of work 
and employment for a given period. It ° 
may be, however, that the great strike of 
miners in 1897, and other great contests, 
may have persuaded the Illinois Mine 














Operators’ Association to the course which 
Mr. Justi, in his pamphlet, asserts has 
proven of material advantage, and which 
he, with much earnestness, urges upon 
employers generally. 

As stated by the writer, the long and 
bitter strike of 1897 in the bituminous coal 
fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, terminated in the autumn of that 
year, and one of the results was the joint 
Inter-State Convention of operators and 
miners, which was held at Chicago in Jan- 
uary, 1898. This conference was held after 
the strike of 1897 was won, the mine own- 
ers agreeing to the annual meetings only 
after they had been defeated. It was at 
the conference referred to in 1898 that, by 
agreement, the 8-hour workday was deter- 
mined upon, to take effect on and after 
April 1, 1898. 

It would seem as if a light vein of sar- 
casm may be detected in various portions 
of Mr. Justi’s pamphlet, when he laments 
that ‘‘capital is still at a tremendous dis- 
advantage,’’ and that the only way to secure 
fair play for the employers is ‘‘ to meet or- 
ganized labor with organized capital ;’’ as 
if the organization of the capitalists was in 
a primitive condition, and that the organ- 
ization of the workers had attained the 
highest possible development. We fear 
that a few statements of such a character 
in Mr. Justi’s pamphlet endanger its other- 
wise valuable suggestions. 

Labor organizations have no desire to 
discriminate in favor of one district or lo- 
cality, or one employer, at the expense of 
another. Organized labor is very much in 
the position of the Presbyterian who is 
damned if he does not do a thing, and 
damned if he does. When a trade union 
has not sufficient power to inaugurate a de- 
gree of uniformity regarding wages, hours, 
and other conditions of labor, it is accused 
of discriminating against particular dis- 
tricts or employers, and of being partial to 
others. On the other hand, if the organiza- 
tion secures power to enforce a minimum 
seale of wages to apply to all employers, 
then the charge is made that we want to 
establish a condition of status for the work- 
ers from which they say there is no escape. 

Of course, it is gratifying to have a man 
of experience to attest to the honor, honesty 
and reliability of the officers of labor organ- 
izations; but we insist that the trade unions 
are usually more to be relied upon to faith- 
fully abide by an agreement reached with 
employers than our experience has demon- 
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strated can be placed upon employers as 
a class. As a matter of fact, employers 
have often entered into agreements with 
unions with some mental reservations, and 
at the first opportunity have sought to vio- 
late the terms of the agreement, with no 
other justification than the mental reserva- 
tions referred to. We venture to assert 
that where one trade union can be cited as 
having violated the conditions of the agree- 
ment with an employer, a score of the latter 
can be named. Of course, the trade unions 
are on trial, and have been since the first 
inception of the organized effort of the work- 
ers to secure redress for their wrongs, the 
attainment of a greater degree of justice and 
more favorable consideration in their rela- 
tions to their employers, and almost invari- 
ably they have emerged with honor and 
advantage wherever they have been given 
a fair ‘‘trial,’’ both by employers and the 
public generally. 

The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, 
having established a commission for the pur- 
pose of meeting with the representatives of 
the organized miners of that State, with the 
view of carrying out the annual agreement 
reached, and for the appointment of a com- 
missioner intrusted with this work, is of 
itself the best evidence of the confidence 
which the workers’ organizations have won, 
in spite of ridicule and bitter antagonism. 

Witness the recent strike in the anthra- 
cite region of Pennsylvania just success- 
fully terminated, where the men asked the 
employers to meet their representatives for 
the purpose of discussing their very serious 
grievances, and the haughty declaration of 
the latter that they would not meet their 
men; that there was nothing to discuss, 
nothing to arbitrate. The settlement 
reached is practically a concession of all 
the demands of the men, until April 1, 
1901. We venture to assert that the day 
is not far distant when the representatives 
of the union and of the employers, in the 
anthracite region, will confer for the pur- 
pose of making annual agreements as ob- 
tains in the bituminous coal regions, and 
in alarge number of trades in which the 
same course has been successfully and profit- 
ably pursued for many years past. 

Employers are often skeptical as to the 
proposition which organized labor ad- 
vances, which reminds us of an incident 
which occurred at a conference in the 
West between the miners and mine owners 
some time ago. A mine owner, who had 
been an eleventh-hour convert to joint 
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agreements, arose, and, in a very bombastic 
manner, declared himself a missionary in 
the cause of joint agreements. He repeated 
the claim of being a missionary in his brief 
talk. The conceit of the man and his false 
claim nauseated many of the miners. One 
of the miners, bolder than the rest, then 
arose and asken the chairman whether he 
understood Mr. to say that he was a 
missionary. ‘The chairman replied in the 
affirmative, when the delegate said: ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Chairman, if Mr. is a missionary, 
I wish to Jimini that I were a cannibal just 
for five minutes, and I’d eat him.” 

The world does move, though Galileo 
may be threatened with death for declaring 
it. The demands which organized labor 
has put forth are just beginning to dawn 
upon the minds of some who were pre- 
viously our opponents. As the toilers 
more thoroughly enroll themselves we shall 
overcome ignorance and prejudice; and 
even those who now proclaim loudly their 
bitter hostility to the trade union move- 
ment, and who predict all sorts of danger 
from its success, will acknowledge the truth 
when it shall be demonstrated. There is 
no fear for the result in the minds of our 
thinkers, providing only the toiling masses 
unite; for the future is in their hands. 








Call for 20th Annual Convention, A. F. of L, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
HEADQUARTERS: 423-5 G St., NW., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 5, 1900. 
To all Affiliated Unions, Greeting : 


FELLOW-WORKERS: Complying with the law, 
you are hereby notified that the Twentieth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor will be held at Music Hall, in the city of 
Louisville, Ky., beginning at 10 o’clock, THURs- 
DAY MORNING, DECEMBER 6, 1900, and continu- 
ing until the business of the Convention is 
completed. 

In the history of our movement the workers 
were never required to deal with more moment- 
ous questions than those which confront us now. 
Every year, almost every day, oureconomic and 
social life presents new and complex problems 
requiring the keenest thoughts and the wisest 
counsel of which we are capable to conceive 
andimpart ; to be tactful, resourceful and brave 
in resolve and execution ; to prepare the better 
to meet the open or covert and subtle attacks 
of opponents and enemies; to devise ways and 
means to bring within the beneficient fold of 
the unions the workers yet unorganized ; to still 
farther and strongly nationalize and federate 
those already organized. To close up the ranks 
of the workers, to make our organizations daily 
more effective in defending the wealth pro- 
ducers, to promote their interests in every way ; 
to make secure the vantage ground secured by 
as, and to constantly make further progress in 





abolishing the wrongs which they, their wives 
and children have too long borne, and to attain 
the rights of which they have too long been de- 
prived. Upon the organized workers depends 
the success of our humane battles, the victory 
of our noble cause now and for all time to come. 
For these and other good and sufficient reasons 
too numerous to mention here, all organizations 
entitled to send delegates are requested to be 
fully represented by their best qualified and 
most faithful members. 


REPRESENTATION, 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From national or interna- 
tional unions, for less than 4,000 members, one 
delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates ; 8,000 or 
more, three delegates ; 16,000 or more, four dele- 
gates ; 32,000 or more, five delegates, and so on ; 
and from central bodies and State federations, 
and from local unions not having a national or 
international union, and from federal labor 
unions, one delegate. 

ONLY bona fide WAGE WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT 
MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN, 
OTHER TRADE UNIONS, ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELE- 
GATES FROM FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be selected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names 
forwarded to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor immediately after their 
election. 

Organizations, to be entitled to representa- 
tion, must have obtained a certificate of affilia- 
tion (charter) at least one month prior to the 
convention ; and no person will be recognized 
as a delegate who is not a member in good 
standing of the organization he is elected to 
represent. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the con- 
vention unless the tax of their organizations 
has been paid in full to October 31, 1900. 


RESOLUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES, 


Resolutions of any character, or propositions 
for changes in the constitution, intended for 
consideration by the convention, must be sent 
to the secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor at least two weeks previous to the date 
of the convention. The secretary will have the 
same compiled and printed in the program of 
business and mailed to each delegate-elect and 
to the executive officer of each affiliated organ- 
ization. No resolution or constitutional change 
can be considered, unless printed in the pro- 
gram, without a two-thirds vote of the con- 
vention. 

CREDENTIALS. 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. The original credentials must 
be given to the delegate-elect and the duplicate 
forwarded to the American Federation of Labor 
office. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
Louisville, Ky., three days previous to the 
opening of the convention, and will report im- 
mediately upon the opening thereof; hence, sec- ° 
retaries will observe the necessity of having the 
duplicate credentials of their respective dele- 
gates at headquarters at the earliest possible 
moment. 











Delegates can obtain accommodations as fol- 
lows: illard Hotel, American plan, $2 per 
day. 

If other hotel arrangements are made or addi- 
tional notice regarding the convention is neces- 
sary to be given or required, it will be furnished 
by correspondence, circular, THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST and the labor press. 

Fraternally yours. 
SAML. GOMPERS, President. 

FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 

P. J. McGutrReE, First Vice. President. 
JAMES DUNCAN, Second Vice-President, 
JAMES O’CONNELL, Third Vice President, 
JOHN MITCHELL, Fourth Vice-President, 
Max Morris, Fifth Vice President, 
THoMAS I. Kipp, Sixth Vice President, 
JOHN B, LENNON, Treasurer, 

Executive Council, A. F. of L. 

[SEAL OF A. F. OF L. } 

Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organizations. Labor and 
reform press please copy. 


What our Organizers are Doing 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 
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GENERAL UNIONS (MONTHLY REPORTS). 


Coal Miners.—Gen. President John Mitchell, 
of the United Mine Workers of America, re- 
ports : ‘‘When we decided to make an aggres- 
sive movement to remove some of the abuses 
from which mine workers had long suffered in 
the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, we 
found that of the total number of 142,000 mine 
workers employed there, less than 8,000 were 
members of our organization. We found that 
the — was composed of a great number 
of the nationalities of the earth; thousands of 
them not familiar with the English tongue. 
Never had there been harmonious action of 
these conglomerate elements, and the task of 
bringing them into united action seemed im- 
possible; but, failing to obtain any mitigation 
of the hard conditions of life from the operators 
and coal mining railroads, and despairing of 
any change through peaceable means, we re- 
solved to give battle. We concluded that we 
might just as well starve striking as starve 
working. The roads and the operators said 
when we proposed arbitration and the peacefal 
way out, that there was nothing to arbitrate; 
that their workmen were satisfied, and they 
said, respecting a strike, that not more than 10 
per cent. of the mine workers would go out at 
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the call. When, however, on the first day of 
the strike (September 17) 112,000 men responded 
to our call and remained away from work, we 
knew that the success of the strike was assured, 
Each day thereafter saw some progress until 
one month later to a day, when the railroads 
and operators began to post what we may call 
the second notice of surrender, 140,060 men 
were out. So well have the Pennsylvania 
miners come to understand the principle of 
united action that whereas just preceding the 
strike there were but 8,000 paid up members on 
the union books, there are now 100,000 mem- 
bers, and it will not be long before we have 
practically every mine worker in the anthracite 
regions. While the miners, by the victory now 
achieved, after a struggle of 39 days’ duration, 
have not received all they orginally demanded, 
they have increased their earnings 10 per cent, 
They have also abolished the sliding scale 
method of determining wages—a system in 
vogue for 30 years, and which the miners 
looked upon as a great injury to them. These 
conditions of employment will continue for a 
fixed period. Formerly there was no contract, 
no understanding. The operators and coal- 
carrying and mining companies paid whatever 
they chose without consulting their employes, 
We expect that upon the termination of the 
agreement on April 1 the mine workers through- 
out the anthracite regions will be so well organ- 
ized that the railroad companies and the indepen- 
dent operators will find it worth while to meet 
their men in convention and make a new agree- 
ment for one year. The bituminous railroads 
and operators meet their mine workers in con- 
vention annually, and this is the humane and 
civilized way for men to meet. Perhaps the 
greatest benefit of the victory now won is not 
to be measured by the dollars and cents which 
the strikers will earn in excess of the earnings 
before the strike took place. This conflict has 
brought men together. It has made them 
think. It has awakened hope, ambition, lofty 
aspirations; created a desire for knowledge, 
and, as a consequence, the standard of man- 
hood has been raised to a higher plane.” 

Cigarmakers.—General President G. W. Per- 
kins, of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
reports that the Socialist Trade and Labor 
Alliance is supplying scabs to the factory of 
Hirshorn & Mack, one of the most persistent 
and meanest of the New York combine of trust 
bosses who have been engaged in the long 
lockout. 

Tailors.—General Secretary J. B. Lennon, of 
the Journeymen Tailors’ Union, reports that 
new charters were granted or old ones renewed 
to the tailors of Houghton, Mich. ; York, Pa.; 
Cincinnati, O.; Paris, Tex. ; Marion, Ind., and 
Wheeling, W. Va. He further remarks: A 
strike application was received from Norfolk 
(Va.) Union involving all the members of that 
local. The circumstances leading up to the ap- 
plication are as follows: The merchant tailors 
of that city have adopted a rule or by-law that 
no tailor should be employed by any of them 
who had previously worked in Norfolk, unless 
when he quit work his former employer b 
given his written consent for him to doso. The 
union claims that this is practical slavery, as it 
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allows a member no opportunity to quit work 
for one firm and secure work in any other shop 
in Norfolk, and against this condition they desire 
to call their members out. After much con- 
sideration it was decided that the General Ex- 
ecutive Board will sustain Norfolk Union to their 
utmost in insisting that members shall have the 
unquestioned right to work without the written 
consent of any employer, and that this shall 
not be a condition of employment, but that at 
the same time we can not sustain the union in 
demanding of the employers that they give 
work to any tailor, whom they do not desire to 
employ, except in such cases where a member 
has been discharged because of his activity for 
the benefit of the union, in which case we will 
support the union in demanding his reinstate- 
ment by his former employers. 

Shoemakers.—General Secretary H. M. Eaton, 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, reports 
the formation of a new union in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and many applications for the ‘‘ Union 
Stamp.”? He says: ‘*Throughout the entire 
continent there is not a single strike in the 
shoe trade under the jurisdiction of our organi- 
zation. This is the first time in our history 
that we have gone a month without a strike. 
Our non-strike and arbitration policy is rapidly 
becoming established. Under our old system 
of cheap dues and cheaper results, it was a 
great task to keep the breath of life in the 
union, and in some of the great centres organi- 
zation was either dead or in the last stages of 
dissolution, and to start organization was about 
as difficult as raising incubator chickens, while, 
today, organization springs up in unexpected 
places, and thrives from the very start.” 

Carpenters.—General Secretary P. J. McGuire, 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters, reports: 
“Two years ago we had only 105 cities workin 
eight hours a day; now we have 186 cities a 
towns under the 8-hourrule. Atno time in our 
history has the United Brotherhood had a larger 
number of trade movements than in the early 
spring and summer of this year; 214 cities under 
our jurisdiction, involving over 36,000 members, 
were on strike at various periods up until July 
1, Of these, 113 were for the 8-hour day, 85 for 
the 9-hour rule, and the balance for enforcement 
of trade rules. Of these 214 movements, only 
6 were defeated, 17 were compromised, and 191 
successful. As an evidence of the progress made 
by the brotherhood during the twenty years of 
its existence the following table of the number 
of local unions and members in good standing 
is presented : 


Number) yrom- Number) yom- 
= =. hers in of Un- bers in 

Years. — | Good Years. ions in Good 
00d | Stand- Good | stand- 

Stand- (“ine Stand- |"ing 

| ing. -” ing. &- 
Se 12 | 2,042 || 1891...... 798 6,987 
losses 23 | 3,780 || 1802.... 813 | 51,318 
pee 26) 3,208  ISHBL.... 716) 54,121 
1884... 47 1364 1801 : Hl 33,017 
1885... 80 | 5,789) 1895, iY | 2h, 162 
1886... 177 | 21,423 | 18H, ; M0 29,601 
1887... 06 | 25,466 >) ISY7.... 107 | 28,260 
ISBS. . 439 | 28416 || ISH8.... 12% | 31,508 
«(eee 27 81,494 | 18H) = Supe 
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Of the 679 unions on our rolls July 1, we had 
40 working in the German language, six French, 
two Bohemian, 2 Jewish, 1 Scandinavian and 
one Latin. In distinctive trade branches we 
had nine mill men’s unions, six stair builder’s 
unions,one of car buildersand one of floor layers. 
In the southern States we have 16 unions of col- 
ored carpenters. Thirty-six members of the 
brotherhood were lost in the Galveston cychone, 
and the recent convention of the union voted 
$2,000 to head a relief list for the benefit of 
the survivors. The local unions of the craft 
throughout the country have been requested to 
subscribe relief funds subject to call by the car- 
penters’ district council of the stricken city.” 

Painters.—General Secretary Frank Heenan, 
of the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators 
reports: “In unorganized cities painters are only 
getting $1.75 per day and less, while in organ- 
ized cities union men are getting from $2.50 to 
$3 per day and more, and are treated as men. 
In connection with the trade protection and 
advantages secured through organization, there 
is established a beneficial provision that secures 
to members in good standing, $50 wife’s funeral 
benefits ; $100 to $150 member’s funeral benefits; 
$150 disability benefit. A large number of local 
unions pay weekly sick and accident benefits. 
These various benefits are increased in accord- 
ance to the length of membership. From Jan- 
uary, 1888, to July, 1900, the brotherhood has 
paid out to the widows and orphans of deceased 
members and to disabled members the sum of 
$45,000, and a like sum has been paid out in sick 
benefits. The brotherhood has lost nine mem- 
bers, and families included to the number of 50 
souls in the Galveston disaster.” 

Plumbers.—General Secretary W. J. Spencer, 
of the Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters’ Asso- 
ciation, reports that during the nine months 
ending June 30, 55 new unions have been formed, 
seven have lapsed and one has withdrawn, 
making a total of 211 local unions in good stand- 
ing, with an aggregate membership of 10,794, 
showing a gain of 2,282 members during the 
period stated. The total receipts for the nine 
months aggregate $13,964.50, and the total ex- 
penses $9,225.32, with a balance of $4,839.27. 
More than $3,000 of the expenses were incurred 
by assistance rendered in protracted strikes in 
Scranton, Penna.; Butte, Mont., and Los An- 
geles, Cal., and in maintaining a permanent 
organizer in the field. 

Electrical Workers.—General Secretary H. W. 
Sherman, of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, reports the formation of 
five new unions during the past month in 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Anderson, Ind.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Aurora, Ills., and Jacksonville, Fla. 
Men are requested to keep away from Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Boilermakers.—General Secretary William J. 
Gilthorpe, of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
reports an increase of 165 members and the 
formation of new unions in Hillyard, Wash.; 
Washington, Ind.; Erie, Penna., and Albuquer- 
que, N. M. A demand for a 10 per cent. in- 
crease of wages for 38 members has been 
pending for two months in Portland, Me., and 
a strike of 163 members for more wages in 
Montreal, Que., has been lost after a contest of 
11 weeks. 
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Molders.—General Secretary E. J. Denny, of 
the Iron Molders’ Union, reports the formation 
of new unions during the past month in Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Sherbrooke, Que.; Peru, Ind.; West 
Newton, Penna.; Crestline, O.; St. John’s, N. B.; 
Ironton, O., and Moncton, N. B. An interest- 
ing fact in relation to the growth of organi- 
zation is seen in Sterling and Rock Falls, Ills., 
where two years ago there was no nnion 
in either town, but the molders led the way 
and now there are 11 unions of as many dif- 
ferent trades, with an aggregate membership 
of about one thousand. The Iron Molders’ 
Union has been on strike against 17 large foun- 
dries in Cleveland since July 1. The National 
Founders’ Association has tried to fill the places 
of the strikers, but without avail. They have 
advertised in the press in all parts of the coun- 
try, offering as high as $7 a day to no purpose. 
Not one of the strikers has returned to work. 

Coremakers.—General Secretary M. F. Fla- 
herty, of the Coremakers’ International Union, 
reports that the president has opened corres- 
pondence with the Iron Molders’ Union in order 
to arrive at an agreement favorable to both 
unions. The Coremakers’ Union has also 
opened negotiations with the National Foun- 
ders’ (employers) Association to establish a 
uniform working agreement throughout the 
country on the basis of a fixed minimum wage, 
overtime at the rate of time and one-half and 
double time for Sundays, New Year, Decoration, 
Independence, Labor, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas Days. Thirty days’ notice to be 
given by either side of any desired change in 
working conditions. 


Stove Mounters.— General Secretary H. P. 
Oberling, of the Stove Mounters’ International 
Union, reports the formation of new unions in 
Joliet and Aurora, Ill. ; South Bend, Ind.; At- 
lanta, Ga., and the reorganization of the union 
in Bloomington, Ill. He asks union men to 
assist in the work of organization by forward- 
ing to him at 728 So. Eighteenth street, Quincy, 
Il]., the names and addresses of stove mounters 
in places where no union of that craft exists. 


Wire Weavers.—General Secretary Fred. W. 
Ashworth reports that a strike, affecting nine 
members, for the reduction of the number of 
apprentices employed and for recognition of 
the union has been pending for ten months in 
Appleton, Wis. . 


Coopers.—General Secretary J. A. Cable re- 
ports that a demand for a 15 per cent. increase 
of wages made in Kansas City is still pending. 
Strikes affecting 75 persons are also pending in 
Detroit, Mich.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Freeburg, IIL, 
and Des Moines, Ia. Hesays: ‘We have just 
closed the most successful convention in the 
history of our organization. It was decided to 
organize the machine operators us a branch of 
the Coopers’ International Union, leaving the 
ecale of wages to be governed by the conditions 
existing in the different localities. To carry 
out this policy we elected a general organizer 
who will travel throughout the country during 
the coming year. We adopted the referendum 
system for amending the constitution and de- 
cided to hold biennial instead of annual con- 
ventions, at which cflicers are to be elected. 


Broommakers.—General Secretary W. R. Boyer 
of the International Broommakers’ Union re- 

orts that the lockout of broommakers by Rose- 

oom & Co., and C. D. Gasaway, of Mattoon, IIlL., 
has been satisfactorily settled. Roseboom & Co, 
reinstated their men and recognized the union 
with very little pressure, but C. D. Gasaway 
published a statement in the Mattoon papers 
that he would never run his factory until he 
could secure non-union men. He further states: 
‘*Having called a meeting and urged the men 
to keep quiet, I left Mattoon at midnight, Satur- 
day, October 6, and went to Paris, called on the 
manager of the Merkle Wiley Broom Co. in that 
city on Sunday morning and secured work for 
all Gasaway’s locked out men, to be added to 
the Paris factory as a night force. In addition 
the company agreed to pay all transportation 
for the men and help the married men to move 
their families and goods. I went back to Mat- 
toon, saw the broommakers leave there on 
Monday morning and then I returned home to 
Galesburg. On Tuesday morning I received a 
telegram from Gasaway stating that he would 
settle on any terms, and begging me to make 
an effort to get his men back. So I went to 
Mattoon on Thursday when Gasaway agreed to 
recognize the union, use the label, pay the men 
for all the time they had been locked out and 
their travelling expenses to and from Paris, avd 
to sign a scale advancing prices 18 to 30 per 
cent. This decided victory in a trade center 
has made a deep impression on the manufac- 
turers and will have a good effect on all other 
trades in that locality.” 


Trackmen—General President John T. Wilson, 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen, re- 
ports that the seventh biennial convention will 
meet in St. Louis, Mo., on Monday, December 3, 
of the present year. A number of amendments 
to the laws will be considered and business of 
great importance will be transacted. It is hoped 
that each division will try to send a represen- 
tative tothe convention. American Federation 
of Labor organizers are requested to use their 
utmost influence to form divisions of this fast- 
growing railroad brotherhood. 

Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan reports an increased membership of 
321 during the past month and the formation 
of eight new unions in Haverhill, Marlboro 
and Waltham, Mass., by Richard W. Kennedy; 
Jacksonville, Fla., by W. R. Peterson; Brad- 
ford, Penna., by Carl Howe; Utica, N. tom 
Joseph R. Michaels; Spring Valley, IIl., by E. 
A. Frankey, and Corning, N. Y., by the general 
office. Four unions, situated in Sioux City, Ia.; 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Lincoln, Neb., and Provi- 
dence, R. I., have lapsed. All union men are 
requested to notify the general secretary, 621 
Walnut street, Cincinnati, O., where it may be 
possible to organize a local union. The hotel 
employes’ unions are assisting in organizing 
label leagues all over the country. 

DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport.—Organizer John J. O'Neill Tre 

ports having formed three unions since last 


report, viz., the plumbers, gas and steam fitters 
and helpers, and the sheet metal workers of 
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Norwalk and South Norwalk; also, the elec- 
trical workers of Bridgeport. The building 
trades have gained an 8-hour day and the other 
trades are moving for a reduction of hours. 
The shoe and clothing stores now close at 6 
oclock four nights in the week, and he ex- 
pects to organize unions of clerks, boilermakers 
and blacksmiths before next report. He com- 
plains of the machinists and iron molders’ 
unions of that State holding aloof from the 
State branch, thus setting a bad example to 
other unions. He also states that the Central 
Labor Union of that city recently gave a per- 
formance for the benefit of the striking miners, 
and his family of ten penseme volunteered their 
artistic services on that occasion, with great 
success. He wishes it known that he is ready 
to assist any craft on strike in a similar manner. 
Brother O’Neill is the State organizer of the 
Connecticut branch. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Holyoke.—Organizer T. J. O’Conner reports 
the formation and affiliation of unions of bakers 
and retail clerks, and that a union of drivers is 
being formed. The State board of arbitration 
has effected a settlement of the dispute in the 
building trade and the non-union plumbers have 
been forced to join the union. 

Milford.— Organizer L. W. Weeks reports 
having perfected a union of retail clerks and 
made application for a charter for a bartenders’ 
union. The barbers of that city secured a 
shorter workday in October. 


Springfield.—Organizer J. F. Mahoney reports 
having organized a union of railroad trackmen 
and one of carriage and wagon workers. He 
has also assisted in forming a union of paper 
makers in Turners’ Falls. About 200 of the 
employes of the U. S. Armory in Springfield 
have formed an association composed of men 
of the several trades and occupations working 
there, and are now considering the question 
of becoming affiliated with organized labor 
generally. 

MAINE. 


Portland.—Organizer ©. F. Stubbs reports 
the formation of a union of plumbers by a 
— organizer of the national union of that 

e. He also states that he has a union of 


painters under way. The seamens’ union in 


' that port is in a flourishing condition, and the 


building trades have given notice that they 
will demand a 9-hour day next spring. 


VERMONT. 


St. Albans.—Organizer A. B. Marvin reports 
the organization of a union of printers in that 
city, and its affiliation as International Typo- 
graphical Union No. 394. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 
General Organizers, THOS. FLYNN and JOHN A. FLETT. 
COLUMBIA (DISTRICT OF). 

Washington.—Organizer 8S. D. Nedrey reports 
the formation of a union of street railway em- 

loyes and its affiliation to the national union. 

connection with this work he further states : 
After the first open meeting had been held the 
company called the men together and offered 
them $1,000 to start a benevolent association, 





but this did not stop the work of organization, 
as arrangements had been made to hold another 
meeting to perfect the organization. About 
three or four hours before this meeting was 
to take place the company sent notice to all 
the employes that they were wanted at one of 
the barns about four miles from the center of 
the city to hear a proposition which the com- 
pany had tomaketothem. This being reported 
to American Federation of Labor headquarters, 
President Gompers at once grasped the situa- 
tion and sent out messengers on bicycles to 17 
of the leading trade unionists of Washington, 
calling upon them to report at his office at once. 
Sixteen of them acted promptly, and acting 
upon his suggestions they attended the meeting 
called by the railroad company, and by ques- 
tions they forced the representatives of the 
railroad company to show their hands. The 
offer of the company was to provide a library 
that the men would have to take a day off to 
visit, and $1,000 to start a benevolent association 
on. This scheme was proposed by Mr. Cole- 
man, the general manager. Coleman was for- 
merly a manager of the St. Louis roads prior to 
the strike. His proposition was knocked silly 
by the representatives of labor who assembled 
there, and finally one of them jumped upon a 
table and shouted at the top of his voice to the 
men to go to American Federation of Labor 
headquarters at once, which they all did, being 
over three car loads of men, and with one ex- 
ception all joined the union, and everything 
now is progressing in fine shape, and nearly all 
of the men employed by this company are into 
the organization. 


DELAWARE, 


Wilmington.—Organizer R. 8S. Monck reports 
the formation of a union of journeymen barbers 
who have withdrawn from the union organized 
by the bosses. He also states that 40 men have 
signed an application for a charter from the 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship 
Builders. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Atlantic City.—Organizer Wm. F. Potter re- 
ports that ail bricklayers, stone masons, plas- 
terers and hod carriers have gained an 8-hour 
workday commencing October15. The carpen- 
ters have received an increase of wages from $2 
to $2.50 per day of nine hours, the painters have 
also gained an increase of 25 cents for a work- 
day of the same duration. The specifications 
of these large buildings now commencing pro- 
vide that none but union men shall be employed 
thereon. All unions in that city are affiliated 
with the Central Labor Union except the brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers who are all work- 
ing under one charter. He further states that 
the hod carriers of that city previous to being 
organized received $1.75 for nine hours. Re- 
cently they struck for $2 for an 8-hour day, but 
as the bricklayers who weut out for $3.50 and 
eight hours compromised on $3.75 for nine 
hours the hod carriers had to be content with 
a 9-hour day for which they received $2.50. ° 
The city council has resolved that none but 
union labor shall be employed on the city hall 
and public school building now in course of 
construction. 
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Paterson.—-Organizer J. P. McDonnell reports 
that the building trades of Passaic will here- 
afcer be represented in the Paterson council, 
which will greatly strengthen those trades in 
that section. The two central bodies in Hudson 

Jounty are about to unite, and the united body 
will consist of a building trades and a miscella- 
neous section. Typographical Union, No. 195, 
succeeded in getting a municipal ordinance 
passed which requires all city printing to be 
executed in union offices. Since then a non- 
union newspaper office made the lowest bid on 
a city report. The aldermen rejected the bid. 
The non-union office then applied to the courts 
and obtained an injunction and a rule, which 
will be reviewed early in November by the 
Supreme Court. The building laborers of Engle- 
wood have been organized as a federal labor 
union, but the carpenters and other trades are 
still unorganized. 
NEW YORK. 

Amsterdam.—Organizer J. W. Criddle reports 
the formation of unions of blacksmiths and 
bakers, making 25 unions now organized in that 
city. 

Catskill.—Organizer J.G. Doll reports astrike 
of the trackmen on the West Shore Railroad for 
10 hours’ pay for a 9-hour workday, and compro- 
mised on full 9-hours’ pay, regardless of lost 
time on account of stormy weather. Wages 
range from $1.21) to $1.35 per day. 

Geneva.—Organizer Thomas H. Bibbs reports 
the organization of a union of truckmen, with 
39 members, and its affiliation to the Team 
Drivers’ International Union. He also reports 
the affiliation of the central body of that city 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

Hornellsville.—Organizer E.W. Hanlon reports 
that the recent establishment of a weekly labor 
journal in Hornellsville has brought sufficient 
additional printers in that city to start a typo- 
graphical union. Oredit for this good work is 
due to Organizer Lindrigan and the trades 
council. 

Lockport.—Organizer William J. Irons reports 
the passage of a municipal ordinance providing 
that none but union men shall be employed on 
city work. Unions of bottle blowers and other 
glass workers will be formed as soon as a new 

lass factory which will employ some 250 hands 

8s in running order. 

Rochester.—Organizer G. W. Cooley reports 
the formation of a union of piano case and fur- 
niture finishers with a membership of more than 
100, and having made application to the brother. 
hood of painters for a charter. He also states 
that the bakers of that city have settled their 
dispute of 18 months’ standing with the firm of 
Dinegar Bros., the men gaining every point. 


ONTARIO, 


Hamilton.—General Organizer J. A. Flett re- 
ports as follows: “On the 16th of September 
one of the most important meetings in the in- 
terest of labor in the Dominion of Canada was 
held in the capitol city of Ottawa. The Trades 
and Labor Congress sat in convention for one 
week. During that time advantage was taken 
of the presence of so many able men to further 
the work of organization. As a result, charters 
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were sent for the bookbinders and _ stereo- 
typers. Later on, I had the pleasure of assist. 
ing brother Callow, organizer of the bakers and 
confectioners, to get that craft into line and 
make application for a charter. With the able 
assistance of J. W. Patterson, local organizer 
American Federation of Labor, who generously 
devoted one week of his time, meetings were 
held of some fifteen different trades, and the 
following sent for charters: carpenters and 
joiners, lathers, steel plate printers and the bar. 
tenders to their respective international unions, 
with the liklihood of the retail clerks, pattern. 
makers and butchers following suit at their 
next meeting. Ottawa, viewed from a labor 
standpoint, was in a demoralized condition, 
owing to the lack of co-operation of the promi- 
nent representatives in the central body, and 
leaders generally. There has been little or no 
demand for union label goods, but with the lively 
agitation now started in this direction, and an 
influx of new blood into the ranks, Ottawa 
should take a step forward, and a greater de- 
mand is likely to follow for label goods. It is 
worthy of note in this direction that the first 
issue of the Labor Gazette, by the Dominion 
Government, bears the imprint of the ty pograph- 
ical union on the covers. This is the first time 
the Government of Canada has given recugni- 
tion to the union label, and I take it as an eyi- 
dence of the progress made by organized labor 
on public opinion. 

Ottawa.—Secretary Alex. Vickery, of Allied 
Trades and Labor Association, reports: *‘ While 
the short session of the Dominion Trades Con- 
gress made it impossible to take advantage of 
the presence here of so many labor men for the 
purpose of advancing the work of organization 
in the city, we are pleased to be able to report 
that Mr. John A. Flett, of Hamilton, organizer 
for the American Federation of Labor for this 
district, saw at once the field which was open 
to him, and, with his characteristic energy, con- 
sented to stay over here for two or three weeks 
and go into the work, with the best of results. 
Among some of the various unions he has 
organized are the brotherhood of lathers, the 
carpenters and joiners, the bakers and con 
fectioners, the meat cutters and butcher work- 
men, and the bartenders. Several others are in 
process of completing the work of organiz- 
tion.”” The thanks of the Allied Trades and 
Labor Association are tendered to Brother 
Flett. 

St. Catherines.—Organizer James Carty re 
ports the formation of a union of quarrymen 
in Queenstown Heights, and that an ordinance 
has been passed in St. Catherines requiring the 
ringing of the city bell at 5 P. M., announei 
the close of the 9-hour day. The union | 
is looked for and demanded on all goods. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Lancaster.—Organizer E. E. Greenwalt re 
ae that, with the assistance of Brother Henry 
enke, of Philadelphia, a union of brewery 
workmen has been formed in Lancaster. 
uddlers employed in the Pennsylvania Iron 
orks of that city have suffered a reduction 
These pad 


of wages from $4 to $3.50 per ton. 
dlers were not organized. 
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McSherrytown.—Organizer T. B. Kuhn reports 
that the strike of 513 cigarmakers of union No. 
316, which took place on September 10, for 
recognition of the union, lasted eight days and 
was a complete victory for the union. The 
agreement now made provides that all cigar- 
makers and packers employed in -" of the 
nine factories recently on strike shall be mem- 
bers of union No. 316. It also provides for 
prices to remain as at present. Any new jobs 
introduced shall be paid same as jobs already 
established. Should a dispute arise the matter 
shall be referred to union No. 316. 


Mt. Carmel.—Organizer John Bummersbach 
reports: ‘‘I have been away for the past three 
weeks, assisting the miners’ organizers in 
closing down several collieries in the Schuyl- 
kill region, completing the tying up of the 
whole of the ninth district. I have also organ- 
ized a federal labor union in Mt. Carmel, com- 

of the different tradesmen, and expect, 
after the strike here is closed, to organize a 
central laborunion. In my experience through- 
out the Ninth Anthracite Coal District I found 
everything in good shape so far as organ- 
ized labor is concerned, and all our followers 
determined to achieve an honorable victory. 
The close of the strike is now near at hand, 
and the glorious victory achieved by our 
brothers and the manner in which the strike 
has been conducted from its commencement to 
the present time is a matter of congratulation.”’ 


Pittston.—Organizer Thos. F. Lahey reports 
that the strike of the anthracite coal miners 
has increased labor organization immensely in 
that district. The Central Labor Union of 
Pittston now represents nearly 12,000 wage 
earners. 


DISTRICT NO. Ill.—SOUTHERN. 
General Organizer, W. H. WINN. 
ALABAMA, 


Bessemer.—Organizer W. H. Stanley reports 
the formation of a central labor union for 
that city and its affiliation to the American 
Federation of Labor. Bessemer, he states, will 
inthe near future be one of the most important 
industrial centers in the South. 


Birmingham.—Organizer W. H. Stanley re- 
ports the formation of a union of butchers and 
meat cutters. He states that the labor situa- 
tion in that locality is satisfactory. 


Mobile.—Organizer T. B. Foster reports hav- 
ing organized three new unions in that city— 
the granite, marble and stone cutters, the 
broommakers, and the brewery and ice factory 
workers. Mr. Luman, the contractor, who has 
been the medium through whom other con- 
tactors have obtained non-union men, declares 
that he will no longer antagonize the trade 
tions if he gets another contract in Mobile. 


FLORIDA, 


Jacksonville.—Organizer Joe Sherouse reports 
having organized a union of printing pressmen, 
and that after a stubborn struggle of several 
Ronths’ duration the leading contractors have 

contracts not to use certain materials 
Specified by the central council of that city. 
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GEORGIA. 
Brunswick.—Organizer G. J. Sanders reports 
having organized a ladies’ (colored) federal 
labor union, with 160 charter members. 


KENTUCKY. 

Beaver Dam.—Organizer Adam Nave reports 
having organized four federal labor unions, at 
Horse Branch, Springfield, Caneyville and 
Rockport, and that they are all prospering. 

Central City.—Organizer W. B. Kissinger re- 
ports having organized a federal labor union, 
composed of stave mill workers and street 
laborers, with 60 charter members, at Sturgis. 
The miners at Baskett Station have secured an 
advance of 25 per cent. in wages after a strike 
of nine months’ duration. Employment in that 
district averages five days per week. 

Louisville-—Organizer James McGill reports 
the formation of unions of coppersmiths and 
stationary firemen, and that the latter has been 
affiliated to the national union of that craft. 
The municipal council has passed an ordinance 
establishing a 9-hour workday for all laborers 
employed by the board of public works. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

High Point.—Organizer C. P. Davis reports 
having organized a union of textile workers at 
Spray, and that the textile workers employed 
in 14 cotton mills in Alamance County have 
been locked out for refusing to desert the union. 
The following is a copy of the printed notice 
posted up in the several mills: 

Whereas, Recent developments have shown 
that this mill can not be operated with that 
harmony between the owners and the opera- 
tives thereof, which is essential to success and 
to the interests of all concerned, so long as the 
operatives are subject to interference by out- 
side parties, this is to give 

Notice, That on and after the 15th day of 
October, 1900, this mill will not employ any 
operative who belongs to a labor union, but 
will be run by non-union labor only. All opera- 
tives who object to the above, and will not 
withdraw from labor unions, will please con- 
sider this as notice, and vacate any house and 
premises belonging to us which they may now 
occupy, on or before the 15th day of October, 
1900. Aurora Cotton Mills, Lawrence 8. Holt & 
Sons, Proprietors. October 4, 1900. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Charleston.—Organizer 8S. A. Mitchell papers 
having organized unions of white and colored 
printers, white and colored carriage workers 
and wheelwrights, and colored team drivers. 
The painters, carpenters, bricklayers, tinners 
and plumbers have gained a 9-hour workday 
and increases of wages ranging from 25 per 
cent. to 50 percent. All the above mentioned 
trades gained their demands with very little 
trouble, excepting the painters, who were on 
strike from May 14 to September 14, with never 
a man to leave the ranks until victory was 
secured. 

Columbia.—Organizer M. C. Wallace reports 
the formation of four new unions, composed of 
textile workers, colored team drivers, white 
painters and plumbers and gasfitters. A strike 











of one hour’s duration of the Quarrymens’ 
Union resulted in a victory for the men, with 
a 10 per cent. increase of wages. 

TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville.—Secretary G. W. Ford reports that 
the fight against the Knoxville Woolen Mill is 
gaining ground every day. The unions have 

nocked out nearly one-half of the mill’s 
patrons and at least two-thirds of the mill’s 
patronage. Last year the mill ran every day, 
and a night shift half of the time, but this year 
there is no night shift, all departments are 
never running at once, and some of them shut 
down as long as a week ata time. The Knox- 
ville Woolen Mill will be knocked out in short 
order if the central bodies and label leagues 
will call on the firms using the goods in ques- 
tion. Lists of such firms in the several cities 
can be obtained on application. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
General Organizer, J. D. PIERCE. 
ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—Organizer Joseph Giles reports the 
formation of a union of stationary firemen. 
He further states that all unions are prosper- 
ing, and they are bringing all the merchants of 
that city to favorably regard the union de- 
mands. The management of a shoe factory 
that will shortly commence operations and 
employ upwards of 100 men have been induced 
to start out asa unionconcern. The city coun- 
cil has also been induced to recognized Labor- 
ers’ Protective Union, No. 8641. Thus, all city 
day work, both team and general, is done by 
union men working eight hours, and all city 
contract work will hereafter be done by union 
men. 

Bloomington.—Organizer Charles E. Rowley 
reports that unions of bakers, hotel employes 
and knitted garment workers are in course of 
formation. The plumbers were out for about 
three weeks for an 8-hour day and 35 cents 
per hour, but compromised on an 8-hour day, 
30 cents an hour, expenses to be paid when 
working out of the city and limitation of ap- 
prentices to one in each shop. It is interesting 
to note the change of sentiment toward organ- 
ized labor displayed by the merchants, who are 
now appealing for trade union patronage. 


Danville.—Organizer T. K. Heath reports 
having organized a union of meat cutters and 
butcher workmen, and that a union of team 
— has been recently organized in Oak- 
wood. 


East St. Lowis.—Organizer A. H. Curtis re- 
ports the formation of unions of composition 
roofers and retail clerks, with prospects of 
several other unions shortly, among the rest a 
union of firework makers. He also reports the 
formation of a union of retail clerks and a 
central labor council in Granite City. Several 
firms have been induced to recognize unions or 
adopt union labels. 


Edwardsville.—Organizer William Turton re- 
ports having organized a union of team owners, 
and has strengthened the bakers union so that 
two of the four bake shops in that city are now 
using the union label. He has also formed a 
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union of retail clerks, which will embrace the 
clerks of the three cities of Venice, Madison 
and Granite City. 

Freeport.—Organizer William W. Young re- 
ports that the iron molders employed by the 
Stover Manufacturing Co., who lately went on 
strike against certain arbitrary acts on the 
part of their foreman, have returned to work, 
the superintendent having recognized the union 
and voluntarily raised the prices on the poorer 
paid jobs. 

Galesburg.—Organizer H. C. Smalley reports 
that the carpenters’ union, by the unionizing of 
contractors in that city, has been materially 
strengthened and increased in membership, and 
the broommakers have gained an increase of 
scale on the better make of brooms. 

Litchfield.—Organizer J. R. Sanderson reports 
that most employers in that locality are paying 
the scales of the several unions; the brick- 
makers of that city and the neighboring city of 
Hillsboro, on the contrary, have locked out 
their men and refuse to recognize their unions 
or pay the scale. An address by any good 
speaker going that way would be very much 
appreciated in Litchfield. 

Mound City.—Organizer A. W. Haughey re- 
ports the formation of a union of ship carpen- 
ters and caulkers. He also states that the 
wages of roustabouts on the river steamers 
have been materially increased. Some boats 
are paying as high as $75 per month for first 
class hands. 

Rock Falls.—Organizer Will F. Miller reports 
the formation of a union of woodworkers and 
its affiliation to the national union ; also a union 
of bricklayers, stone masons and plasterers. 
Unions of carpenters and meat cutters are in 
course of formation. Two men have been 
locked out from the Griswold wire mill and no 
settlement has been arrived at as yet. 

Quincy.—Organizer Aug. C. Lange reports 
having organized a union of dairymen with 41 
charter members and has a union of laundry 
workers in course of formation. The teamsters 
now have a membership of 450 and no man can 
drive a team in that city unless he carries 4 
union working card. The Carpenterville Irgn 
and Bolt Company is fast losing ground in 
Quincy, one of the prominent firms in that city 
having withdrawn its custom and others have 
promised to take like action unless the com- 
pany speedily is declared “fair.” 

INDIANA. 

Clinton.—Organizer O. P. Smith reports that 
the carpenters have received an advance from 
23 to 33 cents per hour and the retail clerks 
have succeeded in their early closing move. 
The Woman’s Label League by their untiring 
efforts have made it impossible for merchants 
to sell unfair goods. Before the advent of the 
league the bakers’ union label was on crackers 
and cakes unknown, but now there are 00 
other goods of that kind sold. The merchants 
can not get rid of their scab shoes, as none bat 
those with the union stamp are salable. Clin- 
ton is an up to date union city. 

Evansville.—Organizer Ed. Schuerer reports 
having pee. unions of teamsters 40 
broommakers in that city. 
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Petersburg. —Organizer James L. Stewart 
reports the formation of a union of retail clerks 
in that city, and that the city authorities have 
resolved to employ none but union men. 


OHIO. 


Akron.—Organizer J. A. Wintrode reports the 
organization of a bartenders’ union, with unions 
of plasterers and cabinet workers in course of 
formation. Reports from nearly all unions 
show a big increase of membership. The8-hour 
workday is in force on city work. 

Chillicothe.—Organizer D. C. Hogan reports 
having organized a union of tailors with 25 
charter members, added 40 new members to 
the federal labor union, and is now working on 
the bartenders and typographical unions. 

COincinnati._-Organizer Frank L. Rist reports 
the formation of unions of marble workers, 
capmakers, glass workers and shirt workers. 
The suspender workers have gained an 8-hour 
workday with ten hours’ pay without trouble. 
The piano and organ workers have presented a 
petition to the Krell and the Harvard com- 
panies, asking for a 9-hour ry without reduc- 
tion of wages. A general lockout was the 
answer to this petition. Over 400 men are in- 
volved, and they are determined to hold out 
until their demands are granted. 

Dayton.—Charles Specht reports that the 

resident of the Bucher cigar factory has been 
fined $50 and costs for employing child labor, 
and another manufacturer has been arrested 
for a similar offense. 

Findlay.—Organizer Frank M. Treese reports 
the formation of a union of stone cutters. A 
call has been issued for a federal labor union, 
but nothing practical can be done until the pre- 
vailing election crazeisover. Outside of the oil 
well workers all kinds of laborers are busily 
employed. Much building and street paving 
isgoing on. On street paving skilled labor is 
getting from $2 to $3.50 and general labor $1.50 
per day. 

Lorain.—Organizer J. Shirck reports that the 
two non-union molders who went to work at 
the Lorain foundry October 16 to take the place 
of the strikers are having troubles of their own. 
In addition to the discomforts which may be 
inflicted by the strikers, they have been unable 
tosecure board. All hotels and boarding houses 
are closed against them. The two men who 
stopped at the Franklin Hotel Monday night 
have been refused board there, and were told 
not to return. All doors are shut in their faces 
except those of the foundry. As a result of 
this condition, a load of bedding was taken to 
the foundry for the men to sleep on. The 

est part came when an attempt was made 
to secure food for the men. Many places were 
tried, both at South Lorain and Lorain proper. 
At last the cafe at the general office of the 
Lorain Steel Company was called upon and 
food was secured. Strikers are stationed all 
over town doing picket duty, and it will be 

work for non-union men to get in without 
the strikers knowing it. Every point of ingress 
is thoroughly watched. 

Massillon.—Organizer Nelson P. Maier reports 
having organized a union of bartenders, and 





that the prospects are good that os benefit 
in hours and wages will immediately result 
therefrom. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay City.—Organizer H. ©. Bourdinger re- 
ports the formation of unions of team drivers 
and electrical workers with good prospects of 
reorganizing the painters. 

WISCONSIN, 


Green Bay.—Organizer John F. Dillon reports 
that the painters of that city have gained a 
9-hour workday with a minimum wage of 18} 
cents per hour. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 
General Organizer, W. E. O’ BLENESS, 
IOWA. 

Clinton.—Organizer G. OC. Campbell reports 
having organized a union of plumbers, gas and 
steamfitters and a union of journeymen barbers. 
He aiso es the formation of a central labor 
body for the cities of Clinton, Lyons and Fal- 
ton, under the name of Tri-City Labor Congress, 
comprising the typographical, iron molders, 
cigarmakers, metal polishers, stove mounters, 
machinists, painters, tailors and federal labor 
union No. 8215. The retail clerks, musicians 
and woodworkers have thus far failed to re- 
spond to our appeal for unity. The demand 
for union label goods is so great that the mer- 
chants of Clinton are afraid that they will not 
be able to dispose of their old stock at any price. 
The ladies related to the new central y are 
rendering valuable assistance in organizing the 
women wage-earners in the three cities. 

Des Moines.—Organizer J. Fitzgerald reports 
the formation of aunion of broommakers under 
a charter from the national union, and that it 
has become affiliated to the Trades and Labor 
Assembly. The coopers’ union has been on 
strike for six months on account of the discharge 
of one of its members. The present indications 
are that they will soon compromise their 
differences. 

Foster.—Miss Ida Bondre reports that the 
miners of Foster are out on strike on account 
of non-payment of wages; this being the fourth 
time they have struck for the same reason since 
April 1. 

Muscatine.—Organizer Chas. L. Breeker re- 
ports that the Roach Box Factory of that city 
is working overtime on goods for a Chicago 
firm, whose men are on strike. The Boxmakers’ 
National Union allowed itself to be suspended 
by the American Federation of Labor about two 
years ago, and this is one of the results thereof. 


Ce Se Will Johnson reports 
having organi the mining engineers, who 
have heretofore been without organization in 
consequence of being debarred from the United 
Mine Workers by reason of having to work 
more than eight hours per day. The engineers 
hope to soon get an 8-hour day, and will have 
the hearty co-operation of the miners to that 
end. The engineers are chartered by the . 
Brotherhood of Coal Hoisting Engineers and 
will affiliate with the Oskaloosa Trades Council. 


MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis.—Organizer John Swift reports 








the formation of a union of beer bottlers, in- 
cluding nearly every person of that occupation 
in that city. 

NEBRASKA. 


South Omaha.—Organizer J. W. Ballard re- 
— having unions of lathers and bootblacks 
n course of formation. The Trades and Labor 
Council is considering a project to build a three 
story brick 80x100 labor temple for that city. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTH WESTERN. 
General Organizer, JEROME JONES, 
MISSOURI. 


Springfield.—Organizer H. A. W. Juneman 
reports that the city council has passed an ordi- 
nance requiring the printers’ label to be im- 
pressed on all city printing. 


TEXAS. 


Ft. Worth.—Organizer U. M. Lee reports the 
formation of a union of livery stable employes 
with 45 charter members. The laborers’ pro- 
tective unions have secured increased wages 
for their members as follows: Mortar carriers, 
20 cents per day; mortar mixers, 15 cents per 
day, and general laborers, 10 cents per day. 
The bakers, cigarmakers, retail clerks, bar- 
tenders, and laundry workers’ unions show a 
steady increase of membership. 


Galveston.—Organizer B. F. Hutchison states 
that immediately after martial law was declared 
at Galveston the military began conscriptin 
men for relief work. At first every able bodi 
man found was impressed, but no sooner were 
— uttered by those of influence than or- 

ers were given to only take those who 
appeared to be used to hard work. Then a well 
dressed man could walk the streets without 
fear of molestation. But a man in working 
clothes, sunburned and with calloused hands, 
could not go a block without having a gun 
thrust in his face by some “‘ kid”’ with auniform 
on, and being forced at the bayonet point to 
work on some capitalist’s property. He could 
attend to his own wrecked Lente and dead ones 
later. The man dared not disobey. Men had 
been shot for refusing to work. Nor could he 
— with this narrow minded boy, who was 
itching for a chance to use his gun. 

Organizer Wm. G. Blake reports as follows: 
“*T never saw or want to see again such a sight 
as I have lately seen in this city. The destruc- 
tion is something awful and can’t be realized 
by any one who can’t see it with their own 
eyes. To merely say that about 10,000 lives 
were lost, and property destroyed to the value 
of about 40,000,000 dollars don’t convey to the 
mind the terrible destruction wrought to this 
once beautiful city, but it will rise again. 
While skilled labor is in demand the supply is 
fully enough to meet all demands made on it, 
and I am afraid there will be too many rushing 
here. The work being done is only repair 
work; no new buildings are being put up at 
present. But will be lateron. The trades are 
a organized, and have pretty good con- 

rol. 


Hillsboro.—O 
the formation o 


anizer B. T. Hutchison reports 
a union of blacksmiths. He 
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states that Hillsboro at present date is the best 
organized town in the State. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 


General Organizer, W. G. ARMSTRONG. 
CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco.—Secretary Ed. Rosenberg of 
the labor council reports that the attorneys 
who have been employed by the sailors will 
sue in the United States WCircuit Court for 
$20,000 in behalf of each of the seven seamen of 
the steamer South Portland who were arrested 
at Skaguay, Alaska, on a charge of desertion 
and were forced back on board the vessel b 
United States soldiers with arms loaded wit 
ball cartridges and fixed bayonets. This 
attempt to overrule the thirteenth amendment 
to the Constitution and also the latest amend- 
ments to the navigation laws of the United 
States will be vigorously contested. 


OREGON. 


Portland.—Organizer Horace A. Duke reports 
the formation of a union of bookbinders and 
electrical workers under the national unions of 
their trades, and also the reorganization of the 
horeshoers’ union. The brewery drivers have 
been organized and went on strike September 
25 for 10 hours in summer and 9 in winter, 
instead of 12 to 15 hours as previously required. 
The strike was won in all the breweries within 
4 hours. The retail clerks initiated 32 new 
members at their last meeting. The Federated 
Trades Council now has 22 unions affiliated out 
of the 31 unions in that city. He also reports 
that in Oregon City the paper mills are work- 
ing their employes 31 days in the month, 
Every other week a man goeson the night shift, 
which means about 14 hoursof toil out of the 24 
for seven nights, the Saturday night and day 
shift being from 18 to 24 hours. On Saturday, 
at 5.30 P. TL., one shift goes to work and works 
without relief until Saturday at 12 o’clock. 
The day shift then goes to work and works 
until 7 A. M., Monday morning, and for such 
hours as these they get from $1 to $1.50 a day. 
The same working conditions prevail in the 
woolen mills, where boys and girls get 50 cents 
a day and adults $1.25 a day. 

WASHINGTON. 


Tacoma.—Organizer Chas. Perry Taylor re 

orts that 20 unions are now affiliated with 

‘acoma Trades Council. Cigarmakers have 
unionized the Haverkamp shop, the only one 
holding out. Printers report a great demand 
for allied printing trades label on campai, 
printing. A weekly labor paper, called the 
Union Bulletin, made its first appearance Octo- 
ber 13, with Chas. Perry Taylor as editor. 
Building Trades Council and Tacoma Trades 
Council have adopted resolutions condemning 
the practice of golf players in enticing children 
from school to act as caddies and demanding 
enforcement of child labor and truancy laws. 
Tacoma Sun has been unionized, and Typo 
graphical Union reports 10 per cent. increase in 
wages. For the first time in eight years Labor 
Day was celebrated by Tacoma unions, 15 bein 
in line, with several floats, banners, flags an 
many in uniform. Bicycle races and other 


sports in the afternoon. 
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A Good Year’s Work in Macon, Ga. 
By L. J. KILBURN, Organizer A. F. of L. 


It probably will not be inopportune to 
give to the readers of our official organ some 
idea of the amount of work that has been 
accomplished by the labor organizers in Macon, 
during the last thirteen months, since the orga- 
nization of the Central Labor Union of this city. 

Thirteen months ago there were only nine 
labor organizations in the city, and some of 
them were badly run down at the heel, holding 
ameeting semi-occasionally and only a part of 
those eligible being members. 

It might be truthfully said that with one or 
two exceptions these unions were not even 
making an attempt at keeping up a scale of 
wages and the members were working any 
number of hours the employers demanded and 
at almost any price they saw fit to pay. This is 
the condition which prevailed when the wave of 
organization struck the town a year ago. 

he first ripple upon the placid surface of 
labor was the organization of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Employes, which 
was accomplished in Macon by Mr. Jerome 
Jones, of Atlanta. This organization started 
out under the most flattering auspices, receiv- 
ing the sanction and encouragement of Major 
E. E. Winters, the efficient manager of the con- 
solidated lines here, who knows the benefits to 
be derived from having his men organized, but 
for some cause the union ceased to hold meet- 
ings for some months, until it was finally reorga- 
nized and is now one of the most thriving unions 
in the city, with a large and increasing member- 
ship. The street railway employes of Macon 
are as fine a body of men as can be found in the 
same line of business any where and the service 
rendered the public is first class. 

The next step taken to give strength to the 
movement was the organization of the different 
unions of the city into a representative body 
called the Macon Central Labor Union. This 
organization started out with a membership of 
only five unions: typographical, machinists, 
fremen, carpenters and street railwaymen, 
with a membership of about 250 men. A cam- 
paign of organization was immediately com- 
menced and to-day the central body has fifteen 
unions upon the list, with a membership of 
nearly 2,000. In addition to organizing new 
unions those who were not members of the 
unions of their craft were brought into the fold, 
the carpenters and joiners alone increasing 
their membership from about 75 to nearly 300. 
The machinists have doubled their membership 
and this is more or less true of nearly all the 

anizations. 
ollowing is the list of unions that have been 
organized through the efforts of members of the 
n Central Labor Union: 

Amalgamated Association of Street Railway 
Employes, United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods, Journeymen Tailors’ 
Association, Brotherhood of Painters, Retail 
Clerks’ Protective Association, Brewery Work- 
ts, Blacksmiths, Bricklayers, Barbers, Textile 
Workers. 

— following colored unions have been organ- 





Carpenters and Joiners, Barbers, Painters, 
Federal Labor Union. 

The colored unions, however, are not affiliated 
with the central body. 

Nearly all the organizations in the city now 
maintain a wage scale and work a certain num- 
ber of hours a day. 


You can find the union label on almost any- 
thing you wish to purchase, and it will be sold 
to you bya union clerk. You can live in a 
house built by union poe ear and painted by 
union painters, and members of organized labor 
should live in no house nor trade in any store 
that does not bear this mark of excellent work- 
manship. 


There is hardly a thing you need that you 
can not get the union label on if you ask for it, 
and a man is not true to his profession who fails 
to call for it. 


This splendid condition of the labor organiza- 
tions has not been brought about of itself, but by 
the never-ceasing work of the members of the 
Central Labor Union, who have devoted hours 
of thought and study as to the best means of 
advancing the interests of the common move- 
ment. Every laboring man should put his 
shoulder to the wheel and do his part in this 
work, and before another twelve months shall 
roll round every branch of trade in this sec- 
tion will be organized, and the workingman 
= be reaping his share of the products of his 
toil. 


Labor organizations are not political, as some 
a seem to think, but deal entirely with 

ttering the working conditions of their mem- 
bers. hen at any time a union feels that this 
end can be attained by participating in political 
affairs, it has the liberty to do so, but has not 
the power to compel its membership to vote for 
any particular man or measure. Neither do 
they in any way interfere with a man’s religious 
freedom—only dealing with his means of mak- 
ing a living—bettering wages, shortening hours, 
rendering better service, etc. 

Just as labor has become better organized, it 
has been found that the fewer strikes and labor 
troubles of any kind have taken place. 


The Bridgeport Evening Post, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., and the Lonaconing Star, of Lonaconing, 
Md., have erroneously been published as part 
of the labor and reform press. Both publica- 
tions are hostile to organized labor, and should 
be treated accordingly. 


The American Federation of Labor is in- 
debted to the Belgian Minister of Labor for two 
elegant volumes descriptive of the home in- 
dustries in Belgium, with excellent monographs 
on gun making, cutlery, linen weaving, straw 

laiting, shoe making, and ready made cloth- 
ng, illustrated by several artistic photo- 
gravures. 

Those interested in international trade union- 
ism may profitably read the articles entitled 


**Organized Labor in France,’”’ by Walter B. 
Scaife, published in the June and September 
issues of The Forum. 
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Unparalleled Rise of Wages in Great 
Britain. 

The full statistics for 1899 contained in the 
report of the British Labor Department show 
that employment was still more active than in 
any year since 1890. The net results of the 
changes of wages of all classes of workpeople 
in 1899, was an aggregate rise of wages of no 
less than $575,000 per week, compared with 
$476,000 in 1898 and $225,000 in 1897. Great, 
however, as was the rise of wages in 1899, it 
has been considerably exceeded in the eight 
months of the year beginning January 1, 1900. 
The changes recorded during this period have 
affected nearly a million individuals, and have 
resulted in a net increase of more than $750,000 
a week, by far the greatest rise yet recorded in 
any similar period. 

his increase was fully sustained during Sep- 
tember; the figures for that month given in 
the Labour Gazette showing that during the first 
nine months of the present year a rise of wages 
exceeding $900,000 weekly has been — or, 
more precisely stated, 87 cents a week per head 
has been gained by the 1,043,649 work-people 
affected. 


The Window Glass Cutters’ League of 
America. 
GARRISON BUILDING, PITTSBURG, PENNA. 


Fellow Unionists: 

The Window Glass Cutters’ League of Amer- 
ica, an affiliated body of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, employed in the window glass 
industry, being desirous of controlling their 
trade, made a demand upon the window glass 
manufacturers of the United States for the em- 

loy ment of only league cutters, which demand 

as been granted by all the independent manu- 
turers operating factories that have started up 
to date, whose factories control the entire out- 
put of window glass, except that made by the 
American Window Glass Company. This com- 
pany has refused to grant our request and 
consequently has non-union cutters in their 
employ, and, with the assistance of some of 
the glassworkers in the other branches of the 
trade, under the leadership of Simon Burns, of 
the Knights of Labor, are attempting to in- 
struct unskilled men to take the places of our 
members, thereby making the glass of the 
American Window Glass Company the product 
of non-union labor. 

Will you assist our league in bringing these 
facts to the attention of the central bodies of 
the various cities, so that they can assist us 
by refusing to handle the glass made by the 
American Window Glass Company ? 

Every resolution in our behalf or any action 
taken will be highly appreciated. 

H. G. TussEy, General President. 

Charles Lindley, chief executive officer of the 
Swedish Federation of Labor, states that steps 
were taken at the last convention of the 
Transport Workers’ Union, held at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, to organize the seamen and fire- 
men of that country. Agencies are to be 
established in the principal seaports, and an 
active agitation commenced. 


Coopers’ International Union Labels, 
The labels of the Coopers’ International Union 
for tight and slack barrels, as depicted below, 
were adopted for general use on cooperage in 
September, 1896. 





TIGHT BARREL LABEL, 


The tight barrel label is indented into the end 
of the bung stave, on the tap end of beer, 
whisky, oil, turpentine, meat, fish, pickle, paint, 
varnish, brewers’ casks, hogsheads, vats and 
such other barrels and kegs as contain acids 
and require a tight package. We have taken 
this method of stamping such packages in order 
that the label may be plainly visible after the 
barrel is painted over, or when it becomes old 
and worn. 

The slack barrel label is stamped on the side 
of flour, lime, produce, dry paint, meal, cured 
meats, bottle beer barrels, nail kegs, lard kegs, 
butter tubs, buckets, and such other cooperage 
as does not require to be air tight. This label 
is stamped on with blue ink. 

We owe our greatest achievements to the use 
of the union label. It has increased the mem- 
bership, raised wages, shortened the workday, 
ne tyrannical employers on the run, and 

rought respect to the coopers wherever it has 
been supported. There are many friends of labor 
to whom the boycott is distasteful by reason of 
its frequent abuses, but labor’s friends every- 
where acknowledge the union label as a weapon 
that can not be abused—a legitimate weapon, 
the use of which is fair and honorable; by which 
labor may gain permanent improvements anda 
true solution of the labor problem. The union 
label, wherever found, certifies that the manu- 
facturer respects the rights of his workmen 
which is, in my opinion, a deep and logica 
solution of the labor problem. 

The power of the union label is limited only 
by the extent to which it is patronized. In the 
union label we hold the key to emancipation. 
Let us make use of it. Demand the union 
label. If labor and its friends demand it, 
manufacturers will use it. If they use it, they 
must concede labor’s rights. If the working 
men do their duty to themselves—purchase 
only goods adorned with union emblems— 
labor’s emancipation will speedily follow. 

J. A. CABLE, 
General Secretary. 


SLACK BARREL LABEL, 


I would rather be able to take the breaker 
boys out of the mines and put them in schoo 
than to have the privilege of naming the next 
President of the United States.—John Mitchell. 
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Garment Workers’ Label. 


Our union label claims distinction among all 
others as standing for the reformation of a great 
industry, the standards of labor of which had 
become so degraded that society has been 
obliged to do something for its amelioration. 








GUARANTEED 
JOVW NOINN 

















Economic stndents have given the label a great 
deal of attention, and it has been the subject of 
anumber of magazine articles and editorials. 
It is commanding much public attention, and is 
now looked upon as the means by which those 
wishing the abolition of the infamous sweating 
slavery may co-operate for that end through the 
wer of their patronage. 

Through the increasing demand for the label 
we have every reason to hope that it will event- 
ually become the guarantee not only of fair and 
sanitary conditions, but that garments which 
bear it come from a model workshop conducted 
directly by the firm. In the manufacture of 
workmen’s garments, such as overalls, jackets, 
working pants and shirts, our label has been 
notably successful, as all the leading manufac- 
turers in that large branch of the trade are now 
using it, and make their goods under the most 
approved conditions. The standard scale of 

rices adopted at the Philadelphia convention 
~ been conformed to in all these shops, and 
has resulted in the raising of prices in a num- 
ber of them from 10 to 20 per cent. We have 
found it necessary also to restrict our label to 
firms making the better grade of goods, and re- 
fuse it to such manufacturers whose methods of 
business are questionable. In this way the re- 
spect for our label is increased and its power for 
good strengthened. 

The label is now used by 80 firms, employing 
about 5,000 members, a gain of 26 firms. In the 
past year 7,744,000 labels have been used, an in- 
crease of 3,244,000 over the previous term. 

The United Garment Workers of America 
takes this opportunity of acknowledging the 
valuable services rendered to the national union 
by American Federation of Labor organizers 
and the strong support given our label by the 
affiliated unions. 

HENRY WHITE, 
General Secretary. 


Pete Curran, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trade Union Congress to the next forth- 
coming convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in Louisville, Ky., was born in Glas- 
gow, N. B., of Irish parents, in 1860. 

He first became an active worker in the labor 
movement in Glasgow, in the year 1880. Before 
leaving Scotland, he assisted in the formation 
of many trade and labor unions and was also a 

minent advocate of land reform and direct 
r representation, 
He went to live in London in 1888 and there 





continued his activity in the industrial move- 
ment. 

In 1889, when the Gasworkers and General 
Laborers’ Union was formed, he was elected 
general organizer, a position which he still 
holds, the union now numbering 50,000. 

In 1890 he was sentenced to six weeks impris- 
onment at Plymouth for alleged intimidation, 
but on appeal and by carrying the case to the 
higher courts, the sentence was quashed and a 
very important legal victory won for trade 
unionism. 

Last year, when the General Federation of 
Trades and Labor Unions was established 
through the agency of the Trades Union Con- 
gress and now numbering about 400,000 orga- 
nized workers, he was elected chairman and 
again last August he was unanimously re- 
elected to that position. 

He is also a member of a committee for pro- 
moting direct labor representation, a movement 
which was inaugurated by the Trades Union 
Congress of last year. Throughout the move- 
ment generally he is regarded as an able and 
energetic worker on behalf of social and 
industrial progress. 


Agents for the American Federationist. 


Union members residing in cities not entered in the following 
list will please bring the matter before their Union, in 
order that an Agent may be elected, and instructed to 
communicate with this office. 


Akron, O.—Samuel J. Binder, 310 Huron st. 

Aurora, Ill.—J. E. Warner, 436 Concord st. 

Austin, Pa.—Walter Howard, Kindling Wood Workers, 
No. 7100, 

Barclay, Ill.—L. G. James, Box 57. 

Bay State, Mass.—Wm. Eyre, Box 44, 

Belleville, Ill.—Geo. Bauer, 502 Julia st., Federal Labor 
No. 7087. 

Birmingham, Ala.—J. W. Williams, Alley F, bet. 26th 
and 27th sts. 

Bradford, Pa.—J. M. Huff, 92 Main st. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—J. L. Brown, 1177 West ave. 

Carterville, Ill.—J. M. Brown, Federal Labor, No. 7557. 

Chicago, [11.—Thos. Cooney, 361 Austin ave. 

Chicago, Ill.—R. M. Parks, 878 Le Moyne st., Brush- 
makers, No. 6980. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Benj. Batchlet, 1426 St. Clair st., Chain- 
makers, No. 6817. 

Columbus, Ohio—J. A. Framber, 2390 Apple st. 

Crooksville, Ohio.—S. R. Frazee. 

Dayton, Ohio—Jones Lyons, 249 Morton ave., Black- 
smiths’ Helpers, No. 8108. 

Dogwood, Ala.—J. M. Coffield. 

Dubuque, Ia.—A. Fluck. 

Eau Clair, Wis.—John Krautsieder, 220 Center st., Cigar- 
makers, No. 85. 

East Boston, Mass.—W. B. Wadland, 322 Chelsea st., 
Carpenters and Joiners, No. 218. 

Elgin, Ill.—J. K. Andrews, Watch Workers, No. 6061. 

Elmira, N.Y.—P. H. McGinnis, 459 E. Church st., Metal 
Polishers., ete., No. 57. 

Harvey, Ill.—S. H. Russell, Federal Labor, No. 8026. 

High Point, N. C.—C. P. Davis. 

Jersey City, N. J.—John R. Burgess, 145 Bright st., Car- 
penters and Joiners, No, 482. 

Kansas City, Kans.—C. 8. Oots, 815 Miami ave., Cooper, 
No. 18. 











Kansas City, Kans.—J. K. Paul, 628 South Sixth st. 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, No, 20. 
Kansas City, Mo.—H.H.Maxwell,The Industrial Council. 
Keyser, W. Va.—J. F. Siever. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—A. R. Bishop, 71 Kern pl. 
Lansingburgh, N. Y.—B. C. Fitzpatrick, 562 Seventh ave., 
Metal Polishers, No. 112. 
Louisville, Ky.—Chas. Dietz, 1086 East Catherine st., Car- 
penters, Nos. 103 and 214. 
Madison, Wis.—Geo., J. Gigler. 
Marinette, Wis.—John Quiver, 512 Main st. 
Marshfield, Wis.—L. Wollensen, Box 30, Woodworkers, 
No, 82, 
Middletown, Ohio—Fred Sebold, 70 Third st. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—J. A. Kaltenbach, 238 Twenty- 
second ave. §., Cooper Machine Workers, No. 7124. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—A. Dahlin, 222 5th st., N. E., Wood 
Workers, No. 14. 

Moline, Ala.—T. B. Foster, 56 George st. 

New York City—M. Brown, 340 East Eighth st., Cigar- 
makers, No. 95. 

Paris, I1l.—O. J. Duvall. 

Peoria, Ill.—Fred. Kilver, 2521 So. Adams st., Coopers, 
No. 64. 

Petersburg, Ind.—Ela Moore, 

Portland, Oregon.—T. M. Leabo, 22 No. 3rd st., Barbers, 

Roanoke, Va.—T. E. Chafin, 621 Firstave., Boiler Makers, 
No. 30. 

Rothsville, Pa.—John Chronister, Box 73, Cigarmakers, 
No. 309. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Geo, Winterstein, 204 Genesee ave., 
Tailors, No, 83. 

Shreveport, La.—Fred Tucker, 225 Texas st., Barbers, No. 
161. 

Spottsville, Ky.—W. H. Williams, Box 12, Mine Work- 
ers, No, 23. 

Two Rivers, Wis.—Henry Wachtel, Woodworkers, No.95. 

Walsh, Ilowa.—H. W. Parker, Federal Labor, No, 7310. 

Washington, D. C.—Robt. D. Pendland, 1305 Third st., 
8.°W., Machine Trades Helpers, No, 7207. 

Watertown, N. Y.—S. R. Stott, 2 Seneca st., Federal 
Labor, No, 749. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Wm. E. Kaley, 70 Massey st., Metal 
Polishers, No, 125, 

Westfield, Mass.—L. A. Bolio. 

Worcester, Mass.—Anson A. Reed, 61 Myrtle st. 

Youngstown, Ohio—A, D, Hayden, 722 Farmbauer ave., 
Tube Workers, No. 7536. 

Zanesville, Ohio.—Jos. A. Bauer, Box 513, Central Trades 
and Labor Council. 

Zinciti, Mo.—A. E, Thompson, Zine and Lead Miners, 
No, 8057. 

















State of Employment in 
SEPTEMBER. 


The general state of employment during September 
continued exceptionally good, 

In the 689 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 47,904, one thousand one hundred and 
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eleven (2°3 per cent.) were reported as unemployed at 
the end of September, compared with 2°8 per cent. in 
the 678 unions, with a membership of 47,192, from which 
returns were received for August, 1900. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 

N. B. The following corrections have been made in the 
above chart: 632 of the unions reporting in January had 
an aggregate membership of 40,945, with 1,609 (3°9 per 
cent.) unemployed, and 642 unions in February had 
41,391 members, with 1,682 (41 per cent.) unemployed, 


Charters Issued in September. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of September, 1900, as 
follows: 

National Unions, 1 ; State Branches, 1 ; Central Bodies, 
8; Local Unions, 31. 








Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25, 1900. 
To all Affiliated Unions : 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the United Garment Workers of America and 
ABE KIRSCHBAUM & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
whereby the said firm now operates a union establish- 
ment having been reached, the product of this firm is 

declared to be FAIR, 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L, 





Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lanor, | 
WASHINGTON, D, C., Oct. 25, 1900. 

To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 
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MORLEY Bros. SADDLERY Co., Chicago. 

VAN CAMP PACKING Co., Indianapolis. 

FEISTER PRINTING Co., Philadelphia. 

MT. VERNON CAR Mra. Co., Mt. Vernon, III. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 

meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President A. F. of L. 





Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, \ 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 15, 1900. 
To all whom it concerns: 

Mr. W. F. Smith, of New Orleans, imposed upon the 
credulity of the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; he made out a strong case, and lead 
the Executive Counsel to believe in his straightforward 
unionism. Mr. Smith tried to inaugurate secession of 
the local of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders in New Orleans, and has, without author- 
ity, used my name to bolster up this unfair effort. It 
was necessary for me to telegraph to all whom it con- 
cerned in New Orleans that the American Federation of 
Labor recognizes the necessity of unity inall trades and 
all labor, and will, under all circumstances, set its seal 
of condemnation upon any secession movement in the 
ranks, or any effort to divide its forces. Unity is essen- 
tial. He, who by any action, advocates, encourages, or 
leads in any movement to divide the workers, should be 
set down as their enemy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, A. F. of L. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 

Butchers.—Cudahy Packing Company, of Cudahy, Wis. ; 
Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Swift Packing Company, of Chicago, Ill.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; East St. Louis, Ill.; St. Joseph and 
Summersville, Mo.; South Omaha, Neb., and St. 
Paul, Minn.; David Stoot and R. Henkel, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

Millers.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Cameron Mill and Elevator Company, of 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City. 

Tobacco.— American and Continental tobacco com- 


panies. 
CLOTHING. 


Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 
Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass. 
PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS, 
Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, II1.; 
Providence Telegram, of Providence, R. I.; The 
Sun, of New York City; Hudson, Kimberly & Co., 
printers, of Kansas City, Mo. 
POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 
Brick.—_T. B. Townsend Brick Company, of Zanesville, 
Ohio ; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chicago, 


Mm. 
HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 


Tron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy; 





N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, Ill. 

Bicycles.—Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn, 

Wood AND FURNITURE. 

Furniture—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass. 

Staves.—J. V. Blow & Co., of Central City, Ky. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas. 

LEATHER AND RUBBER, 


Leather—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Rubber—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Tanners—Laub & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Trade Union Conventions. 
1900. 


Nov. 12. Cleveland, O. Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ 
International Union. 

Nov. 12. Troy, N. Y. Laundry Workers’ International 
Union. 

Nov. 26. Boston, Mass. International Seamen’s Union 
of America, 

Dec. 8. Cleveland, O. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 

Dec. 3. St. Louis, Mo. The Brotherhood of Railway 
Trackmen of America, 

Dec. 6. Louisville, Ky. American Federation of Labor. 





1901. 

Jan. 21. Indianapolis, Ind. United Mine Workers of 
America, 

Jan. —. City not decided. Watchcase Engravers’ Inter- 
national Association of America. 

April 8. Columbus, O. Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association. 

April 9. Ishpeming, Mich. Northern Mineral Mine 
Workers’ Progressive Union of America, 

April —.. Milwaukee, Wis. Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Brass Workers’ Union of North America, 

May 6. City to be decided by Executive Board. Inter- 
national Union of Textile Workers, 

May 6. City not decided. Amalgamated Association 
Street Railway Employes of America. 

May —. Milwaukee, Wis. Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

May 6. Philadelphia, Penna. The Chartered Society of 
Amalgamated Lace Curtain Operatives of America. 

May 6. Toronto, Canada. International Association of 
Machinists. 

May 9. Cleveland, O. Tin Plate Workers’ International 
Protective Association of America. 

May 14. St. Paul, Minn. Order of Railway Conductors 
of America. 

May 14. St. Louis, Mo, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League of America, 

May 14. Denver, Colo. American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. 

May 21. Milwaukee, Wis. Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

June 8. Washington, D, C. National Association of 
Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers. 

June 2. Philadelphia, Penna, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

June 10. Buffalo, N. Y. Mosaic and Encaustic Tile 
Layers and Helpers’ International Union. 

June 17. Washington, D. C. International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America. 

June 17. Detroit, Mich. Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

June 19. Chicago, Ills, National Steel and Copper Plate 
Printers’ Union. 
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Whitsuntide, City not decided. Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers. 

July 8 Atlantic City, N. J. American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 8. Milwaukee, Wis. Glass Bottle Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada. 

July 8. Toledo, O. International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation. 

July 8. City not decided. Upholsterers’ International 

nion. 

July 10. City not decided. National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

July 10. Hamilton, Ont. Stove Mounters and Steel 
Range Workers’ International Union of America. 

July ll. Buffalo, N. Y. Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association. 

July 15. Toledo, O. National Alliance Theatrical Stage 
Employes of United States and Canada, 

July —. Buffalo, N. Y. International Jewelry Work- 
ers’ Union, 

July 20. Belleville, N. J. 
Protective Association. 
Aug. 5. Pittsburg, 

Union of America. 

Aug. 7. Louisville, Ky. Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America. 

Aug. 12, Birmingham, Ala. International Typograph- 
ical Union. 

Aug. 19. Buffalo, N. Y. United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam 
Fitters’ Helpers of the United States and Canada. 

Sept. 7. Holyoke, Mass. United Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers of America. 

Sept. 8, Philadelphia, Penna, National Union of United 
Brewery Workmen of the United States. 

Sept. 9. Toledo, O. International Brotherhood of Sta- 
tionary Firemen. 

Sept. 9. Baltimore, Md. Cigarmakers’ International 
Union of America. 

Sept. 9. St. Paul. Minn. International Union of Steam 
Engineers, 

Sept. 9, Chicago,I1l. Team Drivers’International Union, 

Sept. 9. Easthampton, Mass. Elastic Goring Weavers’ 
Amalgamated Association. 

Sept. 10. Kansas City, Mo. Brotherhood of Railway 
Car Men of America. 

Oct. 1. Boston, Mass, National Spinners’ Association 
of America. 

Oct. 7. City not decided. International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths. 

Oct, 7. Saginaw, Mich. Journeymen Barbers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

Oct. 8. Springfield, Ill. National Brotherhood of Coal 
Hoisting Engineers. 

Oct. 8. North Baltimore, O. International Brotherhood 
of Oil and Gas Well Workers. 

Oct. 14. San Francisco, Cal. Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 

Oct. 21. St. Louis, Mo. International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

Dec. 2. Detroit, Mich. Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers of America. 

Dec, 26. City not decided. Trunk and Bag Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America, 

1902. 

May H4. Norfolk, Va. Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, 

May 19. San Francisco, Cal. Horse Shoers’ Internationl 
Union of the United States and Canada. 

June 2. Chicago, Ill. Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America. 

June 10, City not decided. International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. 

Sept. 15, Atlanta, Ga. United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America, 

Gone. 15. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
motive Firemen, 

Sept. 24. City not decided. Coremakers’ International 
Union. 

Sept. 29. St. Louis, Mo, 
tional Union. 


American Wire Weavers’ 


Penna. Chainmakers’ National 


Brotherhood of Loco- 


Tobacco Workers’ Interna- 
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Oct. 13. Louisville, Ky. Coopers’ International Union, 
1908. 

May ll. 
America, 

June 1. City to be decided by Executive Board. United 
Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 

Sept. 21. Cincinnati, O. International Wood Carvers’ 
Association of North America, 

Undecided. City not decided, 
Workers’ International Union. 

Convention undecided, Journeymen Bakers and Con- 
fectioners’ International Union. 

Undecided, City not decided. Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers and Iron Ship Builders of America, 

No conventions are held. National Brickmakers’ Alli- 
ance, 

No regular conventions are held. International Broom- 
makers’ Union. 

No conventions are held. International Union of 
Bicycle Workers and Allied Mechanics, 

Convention undecided. Carriage and;Wagon Workers’ 
International Union of North America, 

No conventions are held. Granite Cutters’ National 
Union. 

Undecided. Toronto, Canada. Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America, 

No conventions held in United States, 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 

Convention undecided. Window Glass Cutters’ League 
of America. 

Undecided. City notdecided. Window Glass Flatten- 
ers’ Association of North America, 

Undecided. City not decided. Amalgamated Glass 
Workers’ International Association of America. 


New York, N. Y. United Hatters of North 


Amalgamated Wood 


Amalgamated 





Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 1, 1900. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of September, 1900. (The months are 
abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.). 


RECEIPTS. 
September. 

ed itminendthunenitiandeenanednseeane 
Marble and slate workers 8623, sup... “ 
I, ns cacccuencseaeneenene 
Granite polishers 8642, sup.................... 
Federal labor 8579, assessment 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8514, tax,j,a, 
$1.20; assess, $ 
Intl bro of bla 
ee TS OE ere 
Federal labor 8301, EI 
Chicago Heights trades and labor council, 
Gis avneccavdevaine pisnietcnantavenetensasactes 
Car inspectors and yardmens union 8462, 

tax, J.J &, SISGs SARONM, B46.....0 oc ccccccese 
Flour millers and laborers 8263, tax, J, a, 8, 
eae 
Street and building laborers 7543, tax, aug.. 
Federal labor 8408, tax, m, j, j,a 
Federal labor 8037, tax, j, j, e 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, jJune.... 
Federal labor 8415, tax, may.................. 
Oilers prot 8075, tax, july SA ee TE 
4. Federal labor 8606, sup ..............002eeesee 
Chewing gum workers 842, sup.............. 
Bootblacks prot 8608, sup...................- 
DRSMOES BOOS Glee GED. . cc cc cccccccccccccssccces 
rere 
WORE MSE GHEE, GRD. ..00 cc cccccocccecccssecs 
Sree 
Blacksmiths helpers 7323, assessment........ 
Collar,shirt and waist cutters 6305, assess... . 
Assorters and packers 8316, assessment... .... 
Egg candlers and packers 8343, assessment.. 
Slate and tile roofers 5774,j, a, 8,0, n, d, $4.40; 
assessment, ‘ 
Journeymen bakers and confectioners intl, 
tax, m, j, j, $45; assessment, $100........... 
Elastic goring weavers amal,tax, j, j,a,$2.56; 
i 6nd ccas cece tansswcatecacdaac 
Coal employes 7483, tax, aug, $1.95; assess,78c 
Arch iron workers 7109, tax, aug, $6.50; as- 
— SS rer 4 PAR 
Coal handlers 8255, tax, j,a,8,$2.25 ; assess,30c 
Federal labor 8185, tax, June, $5.80; sup, 80c 
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4. Porters prot 8518, tax, july, $2.15; sup, $1.25.. 
Porters prot 8518, assessment................. 
Blacksmith helpers 7553, tax, j, j, a@.......... 
United bro of leather workers on horse 
RS So a ok aac eae Sebathee 
Gas workers 7462, tax, J, J, @..............005 
Federal labor 7358, tax, jume .. ............. 
Tacoma, Wash, trades council, tax, j,j,a.. 
= = cotta pressers and finishers 7523, tax, 


Trade sand labor coune il, V allejo, Cc al, tax, 
ik itl Divnss decade wadeiniesibuebdedendéd 
Triple Workers fa eee 
Mineral mine workers a5 i9, tax, aug 
Tanners and curriers 8231, tax, aug ......... 
Central trades and labor council, Bridgeton, 
RS eer ie 
Federal labor 8337, tax, a, part sept.......... 
mon and brass bed workers 7487, tax, bal, a, 





J.J 
w i We ~stovey, Oakland, Cal, BUP........+6- 
Federation of labor, Ge neva, 'N a See 
Window glass snappers 8513, sup ..... ...... 
Federal Inbor GEER, BOD .....00. ccvcccccccccces 
Saw mills mens 8153, sup...................+- 
Smith Premier Typewriting Co, adv, 0, n.. 
OUOTEE BOD GU, CUD. acc ccccccscecesses 
Federal labor 7209, assessment . ene 
Federal labor 8168, assessment. 
Federal labor 8464, tax,J, J, $15.30; assess, $3. 
United hatters of 'N Big We BOG oc cc ccvccscses 
Federal labor 8228, tax, june, pec aendncicn tau 
Federal labor 8318, tax, J, @.......ccsccesseces 
Tanners and curriers “S018, t tax, j,a 
Laundry workers 6608, tax, a, m, Jj .......... 
PORCTRE IRROF SITE, GOP o.oo cc cc cccccsccesccoses 
Hodcarriers and mason tenders 8474, sup ... 
Hay compressors 8636, sup.... 2.2... 0.66. 000 ee 
Se We SUD vo cccccccescccccscescoes 
Mineral mine workers 8645, sup.............- 
Gas workers 7498, tax, AUg.... ...........:- ; 
Federal labor 8033, tax, aug, $2; sup, 50c..... 
L FOGSCR! IADOF GIG, GER. 2... cccccccccccccsescces 
Federal labor 8620, — ee _ 
Pipe caulkers and tappers 7348, sup.... oe 
Soap workers 7442, sup.............. 
Federal labor 8087, assessment ......... . 
Federal labor 8341, tax, J, @ ......cccccessceee 
Bill posters and distributors 7419, tax, j,j,a 
Lumber handlers 7501, tax, sept.............. 
Ice cutters and drivers Pe GED scepocscscece 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup.................+. 
. Federal labor 7108, sup ................cseeeeee 
Emil Johnson, Gladstone, Mich, sup........ 
ea 
Ice handlers and peddlers 8580, sup.......... 
Milkers prot 7595, assessment...............-. 
Metal workers 7373, assessment .............. 
Chainmakers 6587, assessment..............--. 
Federal labor 8257, assessment... ............ 
Blacksmiths helpers 8000, tax, 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, aug.. 
Iron workers 8007, tax, sept 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, aug 
Sf Oe eee ae 
very employ. 8 7026, ee See eee 
Widow glass atteners association, tax, a, 8 
— cutters national union, tax, f, m, a, 
International typographical union, tax, aug 
American wire weavers prot asso, sup....... 
Federal labor 8646, s op (renueceies ann gece 
Carpet upholsters 7597, tax, j, a, 4.80; assess- 
PT ccucnedebitkhdedvesndeaeces use oeen et 
Boilermakers, 9 9 and blacksmiths 
helpers 8252) 3 eer 
Geo F Muth & Co, “ay. sept RL ER SRE 
EJ Pullman, adv, sept aed lease so oven 
Geo W Herold, adv, sept.. 
Lynns hotel, adv, se! Dx 
John H Hellman, adv, sept . 
B B Earnshaw & "Bro, ‘adv, sept 
i cise ccicuhis amtes Geen wentse 
Shirt, collar and waist cutters 8648, sup..... 
T Somerville & Son, adv, sept................ 
Connecticut Pie Co, adv, sept................ 
pe eS Oe ee 
DA SEMUGINOM, BEV, BODE, oc ccccccscccescccese 
Louis Hartig, adv, sept SORES SLE IE 
Federal labor 8579, Dh iekhdenenunmiusaened 
Wederal labor GIF, GUD 2.0... 0cccccocsseccccces 
EE in.n caviictianedeeeceecetenedaes 
Chainmakers 8471 MII 0 cc onneien: sinemen 
Trades and iabor’ council, ‘Bauii Ste Marie, 
BESO, CBE, J, GB... cccccccccccccvescesesosceses 
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8. Iowa state federation of labor, tax, a, m, J, 


J, &, 8, O, B, G, 1900; j, f, m, 1001..........0..- 
Masters and mates 8555, tax, j, a, 8........... 
TT Oe eee oe 
Marine engineers 8457, tax, @, 8..............- 
Federal labor 8469, tax, sept.. 

Marble and slate workers 862: 3, tax, ge ‘pt. 
Federal labor 8496, tax, aug..................- 
Federal labor 7136, tax, ‘m,/, Jy $l. a assess 20c 
Federal labor 8649, sup. . 
Laundry workers 7508, su 4 
Albert Luther. sec a, sap. entea 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8650, ‘sup. nance 
Federal labor 7475, tax, J, @.........seeccseeees 
Federal! labor 8319, SS ee ae 
Federal labor 8418, tax, aug.................+ 
Federal labor 7600, tax, j, a 





. Industrial council, Pitisburg, Kans, ‘sup.. 


Federal labor 8502, sup..... ......ceseceeeeres 
Furnace workers 8444, DN chtiinsscechs weeennen 
Blacksmith helpers 8583, sup.............65 «> 
Cigarmakers intl union, ee ee 
Foundry and machinists hel pers 8386, assess. 
Knife cutters SIGS, tax, §,J......cccccccccccceee 
A E,W, BI... , se cadaneccen 060dseness 
Laborers S004, tax, JUNC... ......ccccccocccees 
Molders helpers 8203, oa, sept.. 
Snappers 8408, tax, J, J, @...........eeeceeeesee 
United trades and sige ouncil,Streator,Ill, 
_ SS RE eee errr 
Federal her re adil 
eoerry, workers 8370, tax, BEB. concccceccesees 
Federal labor 7165, tax, july gn iheesaneseused 
Federal labor 8225, tax, a, m, De Be Beesccesces 
Federal labor 7125, tax, july............... «. 
Hat formers 8008, tax, sept, f ,25; assess, 50c.. 
Federal labor 8499, tax, aug, $10:30; sup, $5. 70. 
Federal labor 8163, Eee ee 
Flour mill operatives 7578, sup..............+ 
Hod carriers and building laborers 8334, tax, 
aug, $2.10; assessment 85C..............-006 
Intl wood carvers, tax, aug ...............++ 
Thos. W. Smith, advt, ‘sept patenenbageneetnes 
Blacksmiths helpe rs 6931, assessment........ 
Cooper machine workers 6251, tax, j, a, 8, 
Ss INE, TID, occ cvccccdecccnteccsces 
Federal labor 8422, tax. AUG.............++0+. 
Laundry workers 8482, tax, Jj, Jj, @............ 
Foundry laborers 7362, tax, aug.............. 
Federal labor 7211, tax, @, 8...........secceses 
Federal labor 8568, tax, j, a, $4.75; sup, 50c.. 
Federal labor 8021, sup..........ccccscecsceces 
Federal labor 8599, Seow 
Central labor union, Jashington, D C, sup. 
Gtowwere potters 8302, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, a, 
80 ; assessment, Miisexcaccnssseaceus 





900, $10. 
. Philadelphia Electric Co, A ere 


United States Finishing Co, adv, _ eee 
Capewell Horse Nail Co, j,a,8............. 
Sweet, Orr and Co, adv, i, * 
Hallwood Cash Legister Co, adv, aug 
United bro carpenters and joiners, tax, june 
United bro oy and joiners, tax, july 
Federal labor iisehsaradeces idbadoduee 
Federal labor 8168, Dll Kaponecsadcansdasewenes 
Federal labor 8215, ere 
INS SS Ss GID, 000 cccsccceccsedeescees 
Radiator molders PN 06 thendnwdseensees 
Perkins Horse Shoe Go, tne tennntns 
ee and building labore ors 5026, as- 
 naknacnneks. 69008 00esnnnsetbisanisent 
Bridge as structural iron workers 8102, as- 
GENTE cnet ccoccctacnecsenccccodae stoeenese 
Horse nail assorters 6511, tax, m, |, j, a, 8, 0, 
n, d, 1900, $20; assessment, $1 =aheenent tdi 
Boflermakers helpers 8482, ‘tax, J, J, a, $4.50; 
re er eR 
Starch workers 8173, tax, a,s, 80c ; assess 18c. 
Car wheel —- and helpe Ts 7329, tax,j, a, 
PE LUE o sucnnaneennnbheseden dimmed an 
Tar, felt and waterproot workers 7565, tax, 
DUE Witeienbenstdhenden | chabhintaenmetaanneene 
Structural iron & steel workers 7536,tax,aug. 
Button makers 7181, tax, sept................ 





Spring bed & mattress makers 8445, tax, sept 
Quarrymens Bh Gillie Be Ba Mi ccccccoesccccscee 
Federal labor 8170, SR nt suche aeaiktinais 
Federal labor 8152, tax, aug................. . 
Foundry laborers 8494, tax, i, as 
Paper box makers 8368, | RE RS 


Freight handlers 7449, tax, aug, $1.65; arsexs- 
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12. 


Milk peddlers 6933, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j 

Milk peddlers 6933, assessment 

Machine trades helpers 7207, tax, j, a, 
assess, 60c 

Machine trades hel pers 7207, sup.. 

Federal labor 7150, tax, wh $3.75 ; sup, 5c. 

Federal labor 7150, assess. 

sfundry workers 7508, sup 

Horse shoe nail workers 

Laborers 8654, sup 


. Laborers 8651, sup 


HN Martin &C ON EEE 

Fleischmann & Co, adv, j, a, 

Iron workers and helpers 6700, sup 

Federal labor 8600, sup, $2.65; assess, $3.55.. 

Tin plate workers intl, "assess 

Flour packers and nailers 75418, tax, Jj, a, 
$10.50; assess, $2.20 

Fede ral labor 8637, tax, se st" , $2.75; sup, $4.35 

Lime stone workers 335: tax, sept, $1.50; 
sup, ec 

Car rebuilders and repairers — tax, aug.. 

Saw mill men 8158, tax, j, 

Collar, shirt and Waist cutte : 6305, tax,m,j,J 

Federal labor 8508, tax, sept 

Federal labor 8398, tax, aug 

Federal labor 8183, tax, m, j 

Slate and tile roofers 5774, sup 

Boot and shoe workers, adv, jJ, a, 8 

Geo. P. Ide & Co, adv, sept 

Federal labor 7600, assess 

Newsboys and bootblacks 8501, we. 

Laborers 7148, assess...... ee 

Federal labor S454, assess. 

Federal labor 8413, sup 

Laborers 8249, tax, aug 

Federal labor 8368. tax, a, 8, $2; assess, $2... 

Machine blacksmith he Ipers 8163, tax, sept, 
$2; assess, 80c. 


. Furriers rs prot 7067, asses: 


Laundry workers 8500, tax, jJ, a, 8, $3.15; 


Federal labor 8215, tax, sept 
eeeneny ate federation of labor, tax, a, 


m, J, 
Plasterers’ tendons 6901, tax, J, a, 8, $3.75; 
assess, 50c 


Federal labor 7204, tax, aug, $5.55; sup, $1. 
Federal labor 8310, tax, sept, $1. 30; sup, $8. 
Federal labor 8656, sup 

Leather workers on horse goods, tax, aug.. 
Leather workers on horse goods, sup 
Bridge and structural iron workers 8300, sup 
Geo htel Brewing Co, adv, ma 
Fleischmann’s Vienna Bakery, adv, may.. 
Quarrymens 8626, sup 

Car a and air brakemens 8433, tax, 


sept 
Blacksmith helpers 8108,tax,july,$5; assess,$2 
Federal labor 8442, tax, sept 
Leather buffers 8461, sept and part oct, 72c; 
EE Mente ddoweseassessocnereuensesceses 
John Haglund, sup 
Central trades and labor council, New Or- 
leans, La, sup, colored 
Federal} labor 857, sup 
Larus & Bro, adv, june 
Ed DeMoulin & Bro adv, a, 8 
Horsenail makers wis, assess 


t, $2.60; sup, 50c.. 
, tax, aug, $1.25; 


Federal labor 8405, tax, 8 
Plate glass workers ble 


Federal’ labor 8064, tax, sept 

Federal labor 8487, tax, aug 

Marble workers 8304, tax, J, j,a 

Federal labor 7412, tax, sept 

Fish dressers 7416, tax, a, s 

Marine firemens 8000, tax, aug 

Federal labor 8561, tax, aug 

Horse nail makers, 7180, tax, sept 

Federal labor 7520, tax, aug 

Federal labor 8329, sup 

Federal labor 8448, tax, aug 

Federal labor sisi, tax, a,8 

Plasterers helpers 7485, "tax, aug 

Intl jewelry workers of A, sup 

Federal labor 8658, sup 

Car workers 8108, sup. . 

Wm Barker Co, adv, sept 

Stone rammers 7219, ‘assess 

Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, aug, 
$10; assess, $4 
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17. New York and Brooklyn bridge employes 


prot asso 8556, tax, aug 
Ice deliverymens 8392, tax, sept 
Car builders laborers 8349, tax, sept 
Fire insurance agents 8577, tax, aug, $1.65; 


$8 

Federal labor 8141, tax, aug. 
Federal labor R180, tax, sept 
Federal labor 8399; tax, sept. ... 
Watch workers 6961, tax, aug 
Federal labor 8538, tax, aug 
Federal labor 8584, tax, aug 
Horse nail makers 6170, sup 


Fla, sup 
Federal labor 7582, tax, sept, $2; sup, $1.25.. 
Federal labor 8326, tax, sept, $1. 80; sup, 0c. 
Federal labor 8564, tax, sept, $8.50; sup, = 2.55 
GW Van Slyke «& Horton G ‘0, adv, sept.. 
Kindling wood workers 7100, sup 
Federal labor 8620, sup 
Cap makers 8582, sup 
Laundry workers 7508, sup aa 
Federal labor 8810, assess.................-.- 
Brotherhood of boilermakers and iron ship- 
builders, assess 
Lumber handlers 7501, tax, sept, $2.50; assess- 
ment, $1 
National brickmakers alliance, tax, sept, 
$5; assess, 
Stone pavers 7314, tax, a, m, j, $7.50; assess, $1. 
Great south bay oystermen 8201, tax, aug... 
Hotel and restaurant employes, tax, aug, 
$21.62; assess, $120.60 
Federal labor 8603, tax, j, a, 8, $3.35; sup, $1.60. 
Federal labor 8352, tax, sept 
Boilermakers and iron ship builders help- 
ers 8001, tax, aug 
oan mens 8303, ORS eee 
Laundry workers 8509, tax, aug 
Trades and labor assembly, ‘Ottumwa,la,sup 
Poultry dressers 8659, sup 
Federal labor 8660, sup 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8401, sup 
Jewelers 7407, assess 
oe and labor council, Topeka, Kans,tax, 


wii candles and packers 8343, tax, j, a 
eral labor 8164, tax, aug 

} cae mill employes 8661, sup 

Foundrymen and iron workers helpers 8259, 


Intl asso of machinists, assess 
Amal sheet metal workers, intl asso, tax, j, 
f, m, a, m, j, $50; assess, 
Federal labor 7550, tax, sept 
Federal labor 8139, tax, sept 
Federal labor 7295, tax, a, m, J 
Freight handlers 7438, tax, se 
Ornamental glass workers 74 
Federal labor 7299, tax, aug 
Bottlers union 8647, sup 
Granite polishers 8642, sup 
Gill net fishermen 8054, assess 
Sailmakers 8232, tax, sept 
Bottlers union 8647, sup 


. Christian Feigenspan, adv, sept, 99 


Sewing machine builders 7424, assess 

Federal labor 8345, assess 

Scale workers 7592, tax, aug 

Horsenail makers 6813, tax, j, a, s, $4.50; 
(SESSA NER ee eerie ie cree 

Federal labor 8344, tax, sept . . 

Federal labor 8399, tax, sept . 

Laborers prot 8355, tax, j, j 

Sewer diggers 8662, sup. 

Laborers prot 8668, sup 

Marble workers 8664, sup. 

Natl bro of electrical workers, tax, j, a,s 

Snappers prot window glass 8513, sup.. 

— steel and copper plate printers of U 's, 

, J, & 8,0, n, d 

Uenkiece international union of A, sup .. 

Federal labor 8665, sup 

Green glass bottle "gatherers 7170, sup 

Iron and brass bed workers 7487, su 

Hodcearriers and building laborers 8334, sup. 

Mill mens union 8497, assess 

Federal labor 8185, tax, july, $2.50; sup, $1.50 

Laborers prot 8135, tax, <a ve. 75; sup, $1.. 

Federal labor 8306, tax, sept 

Federal labor 8519, tax, sept . 

Molders helpers 8308, tax, aug 

Intl bro of oil and gas well workers, tax, j,jJ 

Federal labor 8424, tax, a, 8 
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25. Mattress makers 6899, tax, m, j, $6; assess- 
ment, $1.20 
Federal labor 7310, tax, a, s 
Federal labor 8606, tax, sept 
Federal labor 8378, tax, sept 
Snappers prot 8674, sup 


2. Federal labor 8179, tax, aug................... $2 
Brushmakers prot 7422, tax, 8, o 15 
Federal labor 7299, tax, sep 
Laborers prot 7576, tax, june 
Federal lubor 7479, tax, sep 
Federal labor 8217, tax, Sep. at 
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Cloak makers 8478, tax, j,j 

Grain elevator employ es 7470, tax, j,a,8,$1.80; 
assess, 25c 

Tanners and curriers 8231, sup 

Punch and shearmen 8126, sup 

Federal labor 8667, sup 

. Prudential Insurance Co, of A, adv, j, a,s. 

Nati Cash Register Co, adv, j, ‘a, 8 

Knife cutters 5199,tax,aug,$2. hb: assess,$1.15. . 

Federal labor 6998, tax, a,s8 

Federal labor 8297, tax, sep 

Federal labor 8366, tax, aug 

Federal labor 8367, tax, m,j,j, a, 8 

Car repairers 8435, tax, se p 

Federal labor 7110, tax, sep 

Federal labor 6812, tax, j, a, 8, _ 05 ; 


Federal labor 6812, sup.. 

Hodcarriers 6550, sup 

Hodcarriers 8219, sup 

Federal labor 6876, sup 

Federal labor 8162, tax, sep, $4.50; sup, 50c.. 
San Francisco labor council, sup 

Federal labor 8297, sup 

McC H Parker, organizer, Cleburne 


Federal labor 7608, tax, sept, $1.10; assess, 44c 

Millwrights. machine erectors, ete, 8331, tax, 
a, 8, O, n, d, $3.75; assess, 30c 

Ice pullers 8317, tax, a, 8, 0, n 

Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, a,s 

Street and building laborers 8138, tax, J, @ ws 

Federal labor 8347, tax, oct oe 

. Railway cler ks 806s, | ren 

Laborers 8669, sup................ ‘ 

Federal labor 8424, sup 

Federal labor 8422, sup 

Federal labor 8584, sup 

Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, aug.. 

Laborers prot 7359, tax, j, a 

Federal labor, 8383, tax, sept 

Clay miners and laborers 8508, tax, aug 

Federal labor 8506, tax, sept 

Tron workers union, helpers, 8412, tax, ja 

Street railway employees local 16i, sup. 

Oswego Starch Co, adv, j, a 

Horse shoe nail makers 36 

Clay workers 8475, assess 

Plow fitters 7044, tax, j, J, a, $9.75; assess, $1.30 

rn and building jaborers 4054, —_ 


J, J, a 
Blacksmith ‘helpers 8583, tax, a, 8 
Federal labor 862, tax, i, f, m, a, m,j,j,a.. 
Building laborers 7471, tax, 8,0 i, $7. 50; sup, 5e 
Federal labor 8081, tax, sept, $1 AD; sup, #2... 
Davis Sewing Machine Co, adv, aug 
Watch case engravers intl assn, sup 
Cigar leaf stemmers 8137, tax, a, s 
Federal labor 8559, tax, aug 
Foundry men and iron workers helpers 8259, 
tax, may 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, aug . 
Miners prot 8540, tax, aug 
Central tabor union, Cc linton, Ind, tax, j,a,s 
Fibre sanders 7206, tax, j, a, 8 
Federal labor 7010, tax, aug 
Ae me labor 8550, tax, july, $1.65; assess, 38c 
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Lumber handlers 8675, sup 

Amal glass workers intl assn, s 

Trades and labor council, Peeks iil, ff 4 
sup 

Chainmakers natl union U 8 of A, sup. 

Building laborers 7605, assess . 

Iron chippers 7573, assess 

te prot 8464, tax, sept, $5.5 


Cor ‘workers 8108, tax, j, a, $20; assess, $4.. 

Federal labor 8547, tax, aug 

Federal labor 8676, sup 

Velvet and plush weavers 8677, sup 

Laborers prot 8678, sup.. 

Federal labor 8374, sup 

D C Hogan, organizer, sup 

Rubber workers 8622, sup 

Federal labor 7211, sup, 50c ; assess, $1.56. . 

Mosaic and encaustic tile layers and helpe rs 
intl, assess 

Horsenail makers 8658, sup 

Federal labor 8281], asssess 

Aluminum workers 8261, tax, sept 


. Federal labor 8060, sup 


Lumber workers S6LL, sup 

Federal labor 8633, sup 

Federal labor 8170, sup 

Fayette R Plumb, adv, sept 

Watch case engravers intl assn, sup 

Green glass bottle gatherers 7364, asse 

Fish dressers 7416, assess 

New York and Brooklyn bridge employes 
prot asso 8556, assess 

Intl ladies garment workers, assess 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, Jj, a, 8, $0.45; asse 


Arch and ‘structural iron workers 8381, tax, 
> J, @, 8, $11.70; assess, $1.24 
L wg workers 8358, tax, oct, 75c; assess- 


90c 
Bottling house employes 7430, tax, sept, 90c ; 
assess, 36c 
National cotton mule spinners, tax, sept. . 
Leather workers 7061, tax, aug 
Horsenail makers 7073 tax, a, $6.50; su) 
Car builders 7547, tax, t, $2.50; we We. 
Blacksmith helpers "tax, n, 00; }, ‘f, 
m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, $17.60: sup, 
ws broom makers union, tax, 8, 0, n, d, "98 
f, m, a, m, j, 09, $7.58; assess, 
eLelty central trades council, Granite City, 
sup 
Federal labor 8679, sup. 
J D Dill, adv, june 
Central labor union, Paducah, Ky,sup...... 
Leather workers 7061, asssessment 
Soap workers 7511, tax, a, 8 
Federal labor 7126, tax, j,j,a 
querrzmmens prot "615, tax, sept 
ederal labor 8598, tax, a, s 
Button makers 7546, tax, ~ 
Amal assn 1. steel and t 
m, J, J, a, 8, 
Car repairers sid, tax, aug 
Federal labor 7130, tax, j,a,8 
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Federal labor 8680, sup 

Federal labor 8681, su 

United shirt and "calles co, adv, j, a, 8. 

Federal labor 8519, assessment 

Fiour and feed workers 7088, assessment.... 

Federal labor 8563, tax, sept, $2.80; assess, 8ic 

Reed, rattan and wood workers 6068, tax, Jj, 
a, 8, $3; assess, 40c 

Ship caulkers 6846, tax, J, Js a, 8, 0, n 

ee makers 8582, tax, a, 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers $156, tax, aug. 

Federal labor 8827, tax, j, a, ; 

. Central labor union, Asosia, Ore, sup. 

Federal labor 8620, sup 

Federal labor 7130, ASSESS 

Lehr tenders and shove boys 7583, tax,j,J, * 
8, $7; assess, 70c 

Marble workers 8481, tax, 8, 0, n 

Federal labor 8579, tax, sept 

et brewery workmen nati union, tax, 


cee Rants 
ASESSESEE 


Federal labor 8413, tax, aug, $6; sup, 5 
Ship riggers prot BI6L, tax, aug, $1. bo: a $l 
Trades assembly, Sherman, Tex, sup.. ; 
United metal workers intl union, sup 
Laborers prot 8670, sup 
Beer pump workers 8671, sup 
United watch case jointers 3672, sup 
Insurance agents 8673, sup 
Federal labor 7600, sup 
Shippers and pac skers 8238, tax, sept 
Federal labor 8142, tax, Jj, j,a, $5; assess, 60c.. 
Paper carriers p and b'assn 5783, tax, a, 8. 

. Federal labor 8612, sup 

United neckwear cutters 6939, sup.. 

Federal labor 8658, sup 

National ng of electrical workers 
of America 

Freight handlers 7 7438, ASSESS. 

Milk dealers 8226, assess 

Flour loaders 8408, tax, j, a, 8, $12.50; assess, $5. 

Saw mill men 8153, tax, sept, $7.40; assess- 
ment, $1.92 
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27. Soil pipe and fitting molders 8650, sup...... 


Horse nail makers 6170, sup................. 
Hod carriers and building laborers 7575, as- 
ee eee 
United bro of papermakers, assess.......... 
Mineral mine workers 8304, assess............ 
Terra cotta pressers and finishers 7523, tax, 
eS ree 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8283, tax, aug. 
Horse nail makers 6170, tax, et Satta ewhis 
Gill net fishermen 6896, tax, j, a, 8............ 
Gas house employes 8562, ee 
Federal labor 5193, tax, Jj, 3 a,s8 .60; assess- 
SS Wnkws cacccendss nane -p0scsencsonersgare 
Team drivers inti union (bakers drivers 33), 
Federal labor 6854, tax, sep 
Intl seamens union of ow ee Seen 
Steel cabinet workers 7204, tax _, a 
Federal labor 8244, tax, july, $ $l; sup, léc.... 
Laundry workers 682, Dc inesksanesccnacnee 
Rubber workers 8683, sup........... ........- 
Rockmens union 8684, sup.................... 
Iron molders helpers 8685, sup................ 
i a do a cn tine wane 
Federal labor 8544, sup, $1.45; assess, 30c.. 
Si mn painters 8376, tax, j, a, 8, $1.20; assess, 
Gas ‘“& steamfitters helpers 8458, tax, j,j,a,s. 
Federal labor 6858, tax, a, 8, O0................ 
Team drivers intl ‘union, ASSESS 
Lace menders 8151, assess.... ............ 
Federal labor 8554, assess...... 
Federal labor 7358, tax, july, $3.25; assess, 
atts ie hetiieaks iiekcaphasnneeapnehes 
Brushmakers 6080, assess..................... 
Federal labor 7423, aseess..............eeeeee- 
Federal labor 8472, assess...................5+ 
Curbstone cutters 8512, a ae assess, 50c 
Federal labor 8100, tax, J, a, 8, $21.90, sup, 
$2.¢ 










Laborers prot 83H, tax, aug .................. 
Federal labor 8369, tax, Jj, a,8 
Federal labor 8365, tax, ,a,8 
Street car builders 8157, tax, sept............. 
Federal labor 8821, tax, aug................... 
Federal labor 8158, tax, aug................... 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, a, m, J 
Federal labor 8589, » tax, J, a, 8, $7; sup, $2.08." 
Punch and shear men 5126, assess ........... 
Federal labor 8546, assess...................... 
Federal labor 7387, tie ai dins bine eeee 
Pipe and foundry workers 7608, tax, sept.... 
Bootblacks prot 8447, assess...... ............ 
Federal labor 8491, tax, J, J, a, 8, $11.50; assess- 
ET ¢ scttnctaahinednaegeneehniceseuh sess 
Millwrights and machine erectors 7473, tax, 
i ie ee ITED « c cenccccoeoenceessese 
Oilers prot 8075, SED dove ennedessccstcecece 
Chainmakers 7418, tax, 4 a, $1.05; assess, l4c 
Federal labor 8288, tax, ber enmetes aint eek 
Central labor union, Aaniand, Wis, sup .... 
Federal labor 8487, assess ....................- 
Leather shavers 7036, tax, j, a, 8, _ 75; es 
Hosiery workers 8397, tax, j,a,8 
Federal labor 6303, tax, i Giveses cnewe 
Federal labor 8686, i huditueee>ciausdae nee 
Leather workers 8655, Sup................ee00 
SE BIE Gs BIND occ nvccscacnscceecssees 
Pile drivers and dock builders 8270, sup..... 
Federal labor 8185, sup, 0c; assess, $1.56..... 
Federal labor 8547, assess..................00. 
Shingle weavers 7009, tax, sept, $8.25; assess, 
DI si nuiaat aclaca Se encageendaindans ak éeleine* 
Federal labor 8567, tax, sept, $1.55; assess, 62c 
Pound fisherme ns union 8456, tax, J, a, 8, 


Fe aan labor 7108, tax, J, a, $3.50; assess, 70c 
Federal labor 8311, tax, aug, 2.60; assess,$1.04 
Milk dealers prot 822, tax, j, a............... 
Trades and labor council, Peru,Ill, tax, o,n,d 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, sept 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, a, 8......... 
Federal labor 8829, tax, sept.................. 
Street and building laborers 7518, tax, ~ ne 
Intl longshoremen union, local 146, sup.. 
Qouncil of labor, Los Angeles, Cal, sup...... 
Milk servers 8005, ASSESS...............0.c000e 
en er roofers 6791, tax, j, a, 8, $11.25; 
Eide oO neon oath been dawelene 
Cut nail workers 7029, tax,a,8,$3. tt assess,6lc 
Milkmens assn 6874, tax, m, 1,3 ‘assess, "20c 
Sailmakers prot 3024, tax, a, 8, $13 3 .30; assess, 








$2.46 
Coal handlers 8286, tax, a, 8, $3.10; assess, 50c 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


29. Street and building laborers 7405, tax, aug.. 


Federal labor 8330, tax, @, 8.............ecccees 
Laundry drivers 7201, ‘tax eee 
Order of railroad telegrap hers, tax, m ,a 
Bro of boilermakers and fiven ship ‘pultie 
Sank aaccsanqdadhansepdanetedaeda naka 





EXPENSES. 


. One month’s rent in advance, W M Garrett 


Organizing expenses, OilCity,Pa,G S Warren 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Son.................. 
Cuts for FEDERAT IONIST, M Joyce Eng Co. 
1000 2c envelopes, 200 le revenue stamps, H 
Ch ER ae 
To printing 5,000 ee cards, 2 colors, 
$17.50 ; 20,000 application blanks,$26 ; Trades 
UN en ee cman 
To printing 800 letter circulars, $3.50; 800 let- 
ter circulars, $3.50: 800 letter cire ulars,$3. 50; 
1,000 16-pp pamphlet, $30; 200,000 gum mec 
labels, $5; | cash book, $10; 200 mailing 
tubes, Globe Printing Co isha woleiaines sh asbeeaedl-westin 
Newspaper for office, july, aug, Washington 
. . RRR eee 
Commission on adv, T Glover................ 
Express, Geo W esate ea aeeieeadeteamee 
Postage on FEDERATIONIST, Postoffice . 
Hauling FEDERATIONIST, A ‘Thomas........ 
Extra clerk hire, H K Sickles. 
Extra clerk hire, 'G Sickles... 
Extra clerk hire, E Corbett.. (1.777 2070.0777: 
1 Smith Premier Typewriter, Smith Premier 
. | SSS ae ees 
Organizing expenses, Genl Org J D Pierce. 
2 — 60c ; 1 chimney, 10c, Geo Wedde- 





bu 
7 lbs ‘eal  ) fee 


6. 1 million ‘small gummed labels, N Y Bond 


EES SETS PI AP eS are a i 


° Organizing expenses, Sharpeville, Pa, E C 
€ 


0 ER eee 
Organizing expenses, Godsden, Ala, J H 


Dia iicheGes See iasmeebar eben ainkees 


on ye of 2c assessment for cigar- 


makers, Albert Marousek. .............:.. 

. Organizing expenses, New York, Herman 
EE tert teh Reade usa kc aues bkwecanees sanctus 
Spring water, Z L Beebe.................... 
prganising expenses, Gen Org J D Pierce.. 
Money refunded credited for onpp ee (280 
constitutions) to F L U, No 7187, aug 31, 
1900, D. H. Richmond, See, No 7187........ 


/° Organizing expenses, Gen Org John A Filett 


—— expenses, Corning, N Y, James 
i 26 ctcnshaseentbenainenededeeawes -ipees 
Or ~~ ~wed expenses, Oil City, Pa, J J 

WEED dopo csvocecoccaccecescgpogsecocoeseeocece 


2. Repairing lights in office, J C Rau.......... 


Or aoains expenses, Roanoke, Va, Wm 
ntnh ic nied cvhs  Aunessseucnendsenorenes 
Committee work, steamfitters, natl biscuit 
i 7. | SRS DE pean eae 
Organizing expenses, Bessemer, Ala, W H 
IIIT x<atel Winton sca s0:nuie thin 16 samen ainah dale 
200 boxes 17.x4 x 9, $24; 6 boxes 9 x 12 x 29, $4.20, 
i eas ncudee wake 
Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable Co ............. 
Organizing expenses, Sidney, O, J. P. Mac- 
aaa 
600 le stam ps, $6; 500 2c stamps, $10.00; 4,000 2c 
envelopes, $85.60, H C Easterday ........... 
Article for FEDERAT IONIST, Victor A Yarros 
Check book, G B Squires...............c.0000- 


15. panen eee hire, Oe EN cane Zenda’ nane 


mF expenses, J D Pierce............ 
Expressage, july and aug, US Express Co.. 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel Co............ 
1 gr pens, $1; 1 gr no 822 pens, 75c; r pens 
no 312, 7c; 1 doz blue encils, $l; I doz tab- 
lets, % doz sponges, 60c, 1 eraser, 5c, Law 
Reporter Eh dathinadeseaveebiduckboumeadauwe 
1 bot oil, 15e; 44 doz erasers, 0c; 1 eraser, 1c, 
1 rm letter aper, 75¢c; 1 bot oil and oiler, 
30c; Smith Premier WE ricer 0 Kncen waikite 
Organizing expenses, T E Leeper............ 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Express, U 8 Express Co..............ssceees 
Check book, G B Squires... ......ccccssecees 
On account of 2cent assessment, cigar- 

makers, Albert Marousek.................. 
Keys for office, G B Squires.................. 
To printing September FEDERATIONIST, 

ne iek nea en dane tnanes 
Organizing expenses, McSherrytown, Pa, 

TE << «0s an eens ti aaeawaenoonmmdnnso 
Organizing expenses, Ludington, Mich, 

( Sr ep 2 Mer EAR ees 
Organizing expenses, Chilicothe, DC Hogan 
ee aa 
Tacks and matches, L A Sterne 





. Organizing expenses, Sherman, Texas, A J 


Ss ok wns doa cdne nave eabesed* epee rheneess 
100 5c stamps, $5; 100 10c stamps, $10; 500 Ic 
stamps, $5; 1,000 lc stamps, $10; 1,000 2c 
stamps, $20; H C Easterday................ 
Services notary public, F D Blackstone.... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce............. 
Carbon, 1 box, Oliver Typewriter Co 
OY OO eee a 
4) OT aa aR aaa 
0 anizing expenses, Toronto, Can, J H 
a ee ie oes ce anuee kia 
Book for office use, D F Manning............ 
Extra postage 18c; sending money orders, 
eer renee 
Cypaeees expenses, Derby, Conn, W H 
_, eee eer eee ane 





On account of 2c assessment for cigarmakers, 
ee eer 


. Frame for executive council group,T I Kidd 


Organizing expenses, John A Flett.......... 
Printing 100 envelopes, 75c; 10,000 org labor 
reetings, $23.65; 1,000 cards for Organizer 
Jroft, 50; 4.000 Le envelopes, $5; 500 re- 
ceipts, $2; 2,000 pass words, $5; 1,000 with- 
drawal cards, $3.50; 100 envelopes, 75c; 20,000 
“Trades Union,” $40; 2,000 org lists, $18, 
. &.... . eRe re 
Contributions to FEDERATIONIsT, Samuel 
= | {nant area 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun 
On account of 2c assessment for cigarmak- 
I ems 
Expenses delegate to Canadian Labor Con- 
 * f 9" ESSE 
1 month’s salary, President Samuel Gompers 
Traveling expenses for Septem ber,President 
_,. £. ear 
1 month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison 
5 weeks’ salary, H McGregor................. 
5 weeks’ salary, G B Squires ................. 
5 weeks’ salary, D F Manning................ 
2 weeks, 11 days’ salary, V McDonald ....... 
5% days’ salary, H Jewell................eee0- 
5 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne................... 
4 weeks, 114 days’ salary, A E Atwood ...... 
2 weeks, 1% days’ pow W F Asbley........ 
2 weeks’ salary, es 
1 day’s salary, stenographer, J McDonald .. 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R C Shelse... 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J Kelly ...... 
| week’s salary, stenographer, M M Webster 
2 weeks’ salary, stenographer, L A Gaver... 
3 days’ salary, stenographer, 8 McDonald .. 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 
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SUITE cahisa hist ianeiantiraninsiehindis eapasebeerdadaatenitie $4,752 87 
RECAPITULATION. 

Sept. 
I i oa wreid a ae San bith be lie eeedae aint $8,504 44 
CS thick st mana bated ebaaueiiieunxwe nines 5,968 11 
BEET dab usdbcoaddanediaiandesccvmsnios $9,562 55 
ST tap cnckes bigths mobs ebaasaeeer narnia’ 4,752 87 
Balance on hand October 1.......... $4,809 68 








KODAKS FROM $5 TO $50. 


No. 420 Seventh Street, 





E. J. PULLMAN’S Pioneer House 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


N. W. 


Branch Office, 459 Penna. Ave. N. W. 


Photographic Apparatus and Sup- 
plies of every Description. De- 
veloping, Printing and Mounting 
Neatly and Promptly Done. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





Trave Marks 
DesiGcns 
Copyvricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 

igh quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents rK 
sent free. Oldest agency for pocuring patente, 

. Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

pu special notice, without charge, in the 


2 Scientific American, 


U A handsomely fllustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
Uy) culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
= Mi four months, $L. Sold byall newsdealers, 


UNN & Co,3612rosdwey, New York 


Branch ice, 625 F St.. Washington, D. 












THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE: 59) 








Kingsford'’s 
Oswego Starch, 


HIGHEST es AWAR 


ENGTH,UNIFOR 
XSF 
yet 


ee, CHICAGO.” 


~ LONDON. 489% PHILADELPHIA. 
T.KINGSFORD & SON.. Osweco.N¥.USA 


The Acme Sucker Rod Company, 


TOLEDO, O. 


MANUFACTURE 


Oil and Artesian Well Appliances, Drilling and 
Fishing Tools and Gas Engines. 


EVERYTHING THE BEST. 


We are strictly an eight-hour shop. Men only are em- 
ployed. No children, We have no “piece work” and no 
‘overtime.” We have no time clock to “ring in” and 
“ring out.” Every man keeps and reports his owntime. In 
short, we believe that “ A man’s a man for a’ that.”” We be- 
lieve in equality, and, as best we know how, we practice 
what we preach. By encouraging the use of our wares, you 
contribute to the coming of a better day for labor, a better 
day for the world, 
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SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 3 $ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Profit-Sharing Life Insurance Policies 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Ages } to 70. Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 
Over 3,500,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $500,000,000 


Write for Rate at your ages... 


3 The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America, 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Neweark, N. J. President. 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 
DETROIT. MICH. 
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Electric Tower 


Pan-Hmerican Erposition 
Buffalo, WF. wW. 
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ELECTRIC TOWER-PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The beauty of this 




















The Electric Tower, 375 feet high, will be the center piece of the Exposition. 
Tower is beyond description. The entire exterior is of richly moulded work and many costly groups of 
sculpture will adorn it at salient points. It will stand in a broad basin and from a niche in its southern 
face will gush a cascade 30 feet wide and 70 feet high. The illumination of this Tower at night will be 
particularly beautiful and wonderful. 








